THE CHILDS FRIEND. 


A WEEK OF SELF-DENIAL. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


Haren LrNcoun was one of a class of fiye Sunday 
scholars who sat listening to the instructions of their 
teacher, one beautiful sabbath morning. Miss Freeman 
was explaining to them what Christ meant when he told 
his disciples, ‘‘ He that taketh not his cross and followeth 
after me is not worthy of me.’’ She showed them how 
full of self-denial was the life of Christ; she told them of 
the lives of the apostles and the early Christians, and 
of two or three good men in later times, who had taken 
up the cross. Then she asked them if they were willing 
to try to be self-denying for the coming week, and to 
give her a full account of their failures and successes. 
The girls hardly knew how to receive the last part of | 
the proposition; but Miss Freeman seemed so much in 
earnest about it that they finally consented. The 
church bells began to ring, and the class exercises then 
were, brought to a close. 

Helen was a thoughtful girl of thirteen. Among 


faults from which no child is free, she had one distin- 
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guishing good trait: she always endeavored to think of 
all the good instruction that was given her, and tried to 
put it in practice. She knew, when Miss Freeman had 
asked them to make the trial, that it would be hard for 
her to be self-denying. She knew that she loved her 
own ease and comfort, and that it would be hard for her 
to give them up: so she sat thinking it over between 
churches, and she made up her mind to try it faithfully, 
though her cheeks burned at the idea of confessing to 
Miss Freeman the frequent failures she feared she should 
make. 

School and its duties came with Monday morning, and 
they passed off so pleasantly that Helen began to think 
she should have no occasion for self-denial there, when 
Miss West said, ‘‘ You know I have promised to take one 
of you to see little Richard Ellison, the lame boy, every 
time I go there. Iam gomg again this afternoon; and 
I will take Helen Lincoln, Isabel Duncan, or Lottie 
May. It is the turn of either one of them who would 
like to go. I will give you ten minutes to decide.” 

The three heads were put close together in earnest 
consultation. Bella Duncan could not go. The choice 
lay between Helen and Lottie. Both wanted to go, and 
neither cared to give up. 

‘* T should like to see him,’’ said Helen. 

‘‘So should I, and I think you might let -me go. 
Won’t she be selfish if she does not, Bella?” 

Helen did not reply. She was thinking, with her 
hands placed over her ears, to shut out all distracting 
sounds. In about five minutes, she turned to Lottie, 
and whispered, ‘‘ You may go,” and then went on with 
her lessons. She could not : elp feeling disappointed, as 
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she put on her bonnet to go home; but then she had a 
light conscience, and its approval fast consoled her for 
the pleasure she had given up. 

At dinner-time her mother had good news for the 
children. They were all invited to a picnic in the woods 
on the next Saturday, and were all to go except little 
two-years-old Robbie, whom his mother wisely decided 
to leave at home with his careful nurse. Helen was so 
full of delight at the proposal that she hardly knew how 
to express herself. Some very dear cousins, whom she 
saw only occasionally, were to be at the picnic; and ‘she 
anticipated with reason an uncommonly pleasant day. 
She had been making a bag for one of these cousins, 
which was not quite completed ; and, after dinner, she took 
it up with a determination not to leave it until it was 
finished. But then Mary’s hair must be neatly brushed 
and her hands washed for school. Her mother wanted 
a skein of silk wound, as she was in haste to finish the 
garment in which it was needed, and there was an 
errand to be done at the dress-maker’s. Helen’s vic- 
tory in school had made her more ready for victories at 
home, and she did all that was asked of her without a 
complaining word; but, when she really began to work, 
and her fingers were busily flying to make up for lost 
time, an old friend of her mother’s called, and Helen 
must go down into the parlor to see her. An ‘oh dear!’ 
came very near escaping from her lips; but she refrained, 
and did not regret at mght that she had had so many 
occasions for self-denial, although the bag lay unfinished 
in her work-basket. 

It would be tedious to our little readers, should we 
relate the many times Helen was obliged to make sacri- 
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fices, which, though they seem small in the telling, were 
really acts of self-denial. If they set about it in earnest, 
they will find that a very trifling thing seems at the time 
as hard to give up as a much greater one. Helen was not 
always successful. She thought it a very hard case to 
be sent in the heat of the day to carry a bundle of old 
linen to dress poor Mrs. Lang’s blister, and was very 
indignant because by some mistake her sister had worn 
her new ribbon and soiled it. But at night, when she 
thought over the day, her tears, if the beautiful eastern 
legend is true, washed away her fault. She had, how- 
ever, passed, on the whole, a very good week, and rose 
on Saturday morning full of bright anticipations of the 
pienic. It was as delightful a day as could be desired 
for a feast in the open air, and Helen was eager to make 
her preparations. She did not forget her morning 
prayer, however, in her haste, but slowly and seriously 
asked God to help her to live that day without sin, and 
to take up the cross and follow Christ. All her arrange- 
ments were completed before breakfast, and the family 
met around the table in great glee. Ellen came in to 
bring little Robert to his breakfast. 

‘* Why, what is the matter, Ellen?”’ asked Mrs. Lin- 
coln. ‘‘ You look sick.” 

‘‘ Tt’s a bad headache that is on me,”’ she replied, ‘‘and 
hardly a wink of sleep did I get the night.”’ 

Mrs. Lincoln told her not to think of remaining up, 
but to go to bed, and try to sleep; adding that she would 
come up stairs after their meal was finished, and give her 
some medicine that she hoped would do her good. 

When Mrs. Lincoln came down from Ellen’s room, 
she said that she found her with a simple sick headache, 
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and that she would probably be well the next day, but 
that she herself should be obliged to stay at home from 
the picnic to take care of little Robert. 

Helen saw in a moment what a good opportunity she 
had for self-denial; but she could not bring her mind to 
it at once. At last her mother reminded her that it was 
time to dress; and she rose slowly, and, going up to her 
chamber, took up some article of dress to put on. But 
she could not feel right to prepare herself, when she 
saw her duty so plainly before her; and, after a short 
struggle, the right conquered, and she went down to her 
mother. : 

‘‘Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘I want you to go to the picnic, 
and let me stay at home with Robbie. I can take such 
good care of him; and I heard you say that you expected 
to meet an old school-mate there, whom you have not 
seen for many years.”’ 

‘No, Helen, my child, I cannot think of depriving you 
of an enjoyment you have looked forward to so long. I 
am very glad you made me the offer; but I shall not 
accept it.’” 

‘“ But, mother, it will make me a great deal happier 
if you will. I tried to dress myself just now; but I felt 
that it was wrong for me, and I had to stop.”’ 

“Tt is not wrong, my dear, if I will not consent to 
leaving you behind.” 

“That will not do for me, mamma. And, besides, this 
is the best opportunity I have had for self-denial all the 
week, and I do not want you'to take it away from me.’’ 

After a little more urging, Helen gained her point, 
and stood in the door-way with Robbie by the hand, half 
an hour afterward, to see the happy party drive off, and 
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to get a very sweet kiss from her mother, as she went 
down the steps. She could not help sighing, as she 
turned from the door; but Robbie’s cheerful ‘‘ You ’n’ 
me have good time, Nelly, all ’lone,’’ banished all linger- 
ing regrets. She spent the morning in amusing her 
little brother, and working on her mother’s birthday 
present. She placed him in his crib at noon, and stole 
in to look at him when he had fallen asleep, with a greater 
satisfaction than if she had been chatting with her cousins 
in Beech Grove. In the cool of the afternoon, she took 
him with her into a field where they were tossing up the 
newly made hay; and, after the little one was tired with 
his sport, he lay on the grass beside her, while she 
trimmed his straw hat with fragrant brier-roses, to show 
to his mamma when she came home. 

Seven o’clock brought the rest of the family, very 
happy, very tired, and having had a most delightful day. 
Helen heard with perfect composure of their merry games 
and dances, and laughed heartily over their adventures. 

‘¢ And what kind of a day have you had, Helen?” 
asked her mother after the children were asleep. 

‘A very quiet, happy one, dear mother. Robbie has 
been as sweet and cunning as possible, and says, ‘ Nice 
fun, Nelly, all ‘lone at dinner.’ ”’ 

Her mother drew her to her side, and kissed her. 
*¢ You have had a good week, Helen, and have begun 4 
noble work. Only go on as you have begun, and I can 
ask no more.’ Judge whether or not Helen went to 
bed happy ! 

At Sunday school the next morning, Helen told the 
history of her week as briefly as possible; and, when Miss 
Freeman asked them if they thought a life of self-denial 
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was worth striving for, Helen’s voice was the first to 
answer with a deep, heart-felt ‘‘ yes.’’ 

That week decided Helen Lincoln’s character for life. 
She became a devoted, self-denying, Christian woman. 
Sbe had at times severe struggles, and was not unfre- 
quently overcome; but her earnest purpose gained at 
length the victory; and in her cheerful labors among the 
poor, in her quiet watchings by the bedsides of the sick, 
and in the duties of home, she is a worthy disciple of 
that blessed Master whose cross she has taken up, and 
whom she follows. 

Her path is open to all. Will none walk in it? 


TO NATURE. 


Selected. 


Hoty Nature! mother mild! 
Let me follow, like a child, 

In thy footsteps; take my hand, 
Draw me with thy leading-band! 


When I’m weary, then will I 

On thy bosom softly lie; 
Breathing heavenly peace, I'll rest 
Sweetly on my mother’s breast. 


Ah! how well I am with thee, 
Every day more dear to me; 
Lead me onward Ifke a child, 
Holy Nature! mother mild! 
Stolberg. 





“SWEET MOLLY.” 


“Sweet Motty ”’ is a favorite ; 
For, though but two years old, 
Most beautiful the qualities 
Her infant days unfold. 


And when her brother Harry 

His father dear annoys, — 

(For Hal is often troublesome, 
Like other little boys ; 


And, though an honest fellow, 
A true, kind-hearted lad, 
His best defenders must allow 

His table-manners bad,) — 


And when, with merited reproof, 
_ He sits in sad disgrace, 
“Sweet Moll,” with loving tenderness, the 


Will seek her father’s face, nai 
$101 


no} 


And say with lisping accents, and 
While o’er her sunny brow or 
There comes a shade of pity, The 

“Dear Harry good boy now.” had 
def 
So, when our sins are pressing coul 

Upon our hearts like stone, clos 
And conscience sends us sorrowing line. 

To mourn our faults alone, with 
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May God’s own Best-belovéd 
Repeat, witk love divine, 

“‘ He sorrows, and would sin no more; 
Forgive this child of thine.” 





A NEW PHASE OF BEE-LIFE. 


Anovut the middle of an afternoon in July, 1848, we 
had landed on a low sand-bank, which, for a short 
distance, skirted the right bank of the stream, for the 
purpose of encamping for the night; and right glad © 
were we to stretch our limbs after ten hours’ paddling. 

My gaze chancing to fall a yard or more from my 


resting-place, I detected a small, bright gray bee, about 
the third of an inch in length, disappearing in what 
seemed a solid part of the trunk of a tree. 

There was no hole or crevice perceptible to the eye, 
nor did that portion of the bark feel less smooth than 
that immediately adjoining. I might be mistaken — 
nay! I must be. I had just arrived at this last conclu- 
sion, when a tiny piece of the bark was suddenly raised, 
and out flew the little gentleman I had seen disappear, 
or one too like him not to belong to the same family. 
The mystery was solved. Some ingenious bee-architect 
had devised an entrance-gate, fitting so admirably as to 
defy discovery when shut; while I was certain that I 
could lay my finger almost_on the precise spot, the 
closest inspection failed to reveal any trace of its out- 
line. The bark, though polished and even, was covered 
with faint interlaced streaks, from which even the 
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smoothest bark is never free; and the skilful carpenter 
had adapted the irregular tracings of nature to his object 
of concealment. Wishing to inspect the workmanship 
without injuring its delicacy, I had to wait patiently 
until it should again fly open; nor was I kept long in 
expectation, for it presently popped up to permit the 
egress of another of the fraternity, and a ready twig 
prevented its descending. I found it designedly crooked 
and jagged at the edges, with an average width of about 
a quarter of an inch, and twice that in length; its sub- 
stance was little more than the outer skin of the bark, 
and being still connected at one end, opened and closed 
as with a spring. The cunning workman had no doubt 
been aware, that, had he made it much shorter, — which 
the size of the passengers would have permitted, —it 
would have required to be thrown farther back, when the 
greater tension would soon have destroyed the elasticity 
of the hinge, and, with that, its power of fitting close to 
the tree. Immediately within the doorway was a small 
antechamber, forming a sort of porter’s lodge to the little 
surly, gray-liveried gentleman inside, who, without quit- 
ting his retreat, showed his displeasure at my intrusion 
in a manner too pointed to be mistaken, and certainly 
manifesting neither trepidation nor alarm at the sight of 
one of the “lords of the creation,’ though probably 
the first offered to his inspection. From the entrance-hall, 
two circular tunnels conducted into the interior of the 
establishment, from whence came the confused murmurs 
of a numerous and busy community. I had just allowed 
the door to close, and was admiring the exceeding neatness 
of the workmanship, when another of the family returned 
home, signifying his arrival and obtaining admittance 
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jn a manner at once novel and singular. After darting © 
against the entrance, and touching it with his feet, he 
rose again into the air, and, taking a wide swoop round 
the trunk, came up on the other side, this time, flying 
straight towards the ‘‘trap,’’ which was quickly raised, 
when he was a few inches distant, and, on his entering, 
as quickly closed. The office of the pugnacious individ- 
ual inside was explained; he was actually the doorkeeper; 
and his returning comrades, having, like any other 
modern gentleman, politely rapped, circled out of the 
observation of prying eyes, till he was prepared to admit 
them. Numbers were constantly arriving, and all went 
through the process I have described; each flying away 
after knocking in a different direction, but all allowing 
the same time to elapse before returning for admission. 
Thus, the door was never opened save at the proper mo- 
ment. . . . . ; : : 

The duties of the janitor were gradually ceasing; all 
the bees had returned save a few stragglers, and even 
these were becoming scarce; the last parting rays of 
the sun —a signal for the twilight birds to issue from 
their lurking-places — warned me that in a few minutes 
I should have some difficulty in penetrating through the 
thick underwood; for I was in a clime where the sun 
“sink at once, and all is night.” — Household Words. 


~ 


Pins. — At a pin-manufacturing establishment in 
Birmingham, England, 6,000 pins can be made every 
minute; equal to 3,600,000 a day, and 1,123,200,000 
a year, — Selected. 
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(Continued.) 


THREE years after, on a sunny October-day, there was 
@ strange bustle at the old Williston Place, where dwelt 
the Redfields. 

‘‘Well! I do declare! Yes, there certainly is a 
carpenter at work on the old house!” cried Mrs. Wal- 
ton, running out into the yard, and shading her eyes 
with her hand. ‘‘I heard them ripping off the old 
shingles, but I would not believe my ears. There is the 
old man carrying them into the cellar as fast as they 
fall, and his wife has got her apron full; oh! down 
they gome, some of them, upon her head and shoulders! 
Iam afraid she will be hurt! She does not seem to 
mind it; she must have one more handful! I don't 
believe they will burn, they’resoold. Well, Inever—” 

‘*‘ Never what?’ asked her tall, red-cheeked son. 
He was trying to toss the ball Tommy had given him 
through a knot-hole in the garden-fence. ‘‘ Never 
what 2? LP 

“Never thought to see a new shingle on that roof,” 
said his mother. 

“‘T had rather the old house would rot down,’ said 
_ Robert. ‘‘ Repairing it must be Tommy’s doing. May 

be, it'll stand till he makes his fortune, ready to build a 
new one. I never saw any thing like the way he gets 
en. Luck—sheer luck!” 

‘‘ No luck about it,’”’ said Mrs. Walton; ‘it is good 
conduct, It is smartness. It is industry, and a good 
will to work. Are not you ashamed to be doing nothing 
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better worth the while than tossing that colly ball, like 
any little child, an hour upon the stretch ?”’ 

‘‘ T’ve said it should go through that hole ; and it shall, 
if it takes all the day. O my!—” 

‘““My what?” asked his mother, ironically. 

‘How near I came, that time! What’ll you bet that 
it won’t go through the very next throw ?”’ 

‘‘ Betting is just such business as idle fellows like. It 
is gambling, and nothing good can come of it.”’ 

“That depends on the luck.”’ 

“Tuck! Where did you learn to think so much of 
luck! The very word means that you can’t place any 
dependence on it. It is not luck that will make Tommy 
aman of fortune some day, as you very rationally pre- 
dict. It is om! , economy, good principles, a fair 
character — 

‘Well, Tommy is a trump!”’ said Robert, nodding 
approvingly. 

‘‘Can’t you find a better word? I take it, you did 
not learn that at school or in the shop. Out evenings 
with boys you don’t like to be seen with in the daytime, 
what is it youlearn? It is pretty plain, [think. Card- 
playing, if not gambling, it is likely.” 

‘‘ Well, then, why don’t father subscribe to the libra- 
ry? I always stay in evenings when I have a book I 
like.”’ 

‘Karn the money and subscribe yourself; what 
hinders you? ‘You have never earned the salt to your 
porridge yet, and here’s a little ‘puny fellow who has 
paid up every dollar of what nie advanced to him to 
buy a horse and a pedlar’s wagon.’ 

“Tf I am bigger, I am younger, ” gaid Robert, rather 
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‘ashamed. ‘I never did love work, you know; and [ 
suppose it is because I never was put to it till—” 

“Till the master said it was of no use to give you 
any longer such advantages as you have had; for you 
only wasted your time at school,’ said the mother sor- 
rowfully, ‘‘ and now youare wasting time at your trade. 
If you will not use either your brains or your hands, 
what’s to become of you?” 

“There! there! I said I’'d do it, and I have done 
it!’’ shouted Robert. ‘‘ At least I have some perseve- 
rance.”” 

‘‘T wish, then, you would say you would learn to bea 
neat workman, and be persevering to some good pur- 
pose,” said his mother. ‘‘ You'd feel happier, I assure 
you; you'd have more respect for yourself. Self-denial 
is hard at first, but it is manly. It is not by self-indul- 
gence that Tommy has won everybody’s esteem and 
good-will. Is it? What do you think?” 

‘Tt is you who have made me self-indulgent. May 
be, I should be as smart as my neighbor, if I had not 
every thing I want ready to my hand. An Indian bow 
and arrows, though, is an article I must have; and I 
shall aim at that knot-hole, the first thing. I am going 
now to pick up my ball, and tell father—(now you'll 
be glad !)—that I am going to stay in the shop, steady 
at work, till —”’ 

‘Till you can make a handsome kid-slipper or a pair 
of ladies’ boots ! ”’ 

‘Oh, no! I was going to ask him to pay me a trifle 
a day, till I earn enough to buy my bow you see; and 

I sha’n’t work evenings at any price.”’ 
‘This beats all. Well, I never!” 
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‘‘Never what?” echoed Dick, saucily, but coloring 
to the ears at his mother’s reproachful look. 

“ Never saw such an ungrateful boy! Even a stran- 
ger would not expect your father to hire and teach him 
both. When your work is worth pay, pay you shall 
have. ‘There are ways enough you can earn a penny, 
without taking it from your father.” 

‘‘ Selling thread and tape?’’ said Robert, laughing. 

“Well, no! Not that exactly,” said Mrs. Walton. 

‘‘Oh! you had better let me have a basket, and travel. 
It would be fun enough; some of the boys should go 
with me, and wait outside the gates; and when we got 
coppers, we'd have oranges and nuts, oh! and buns and 
gingerbread ! ”’ 

‘‘Many customers you'd get! Everybody that bought 
of Tommy knew where Ais money would go, every cent 
of it! See what he has done for his parents!” 

‘Shall I buy you a new silk bonnet, and father a 
coat, with a grand red silk handkerchief hanging out of 
the pocket for show?” said the boy with a grin. “TI 
and Bob Kennedy almost laughed out, when they came 
up the aisle at church, so smiling and so proud.”’ 

‘The Redfields have good reason to be proud. They 
have given Tommy a good bringing-up, so far as they 
could in their poverty ; and he does them credit in their 
old age.”’ | 

‘Yes; but his smartness and good management he 
never learned of them!” said Robert, whistling and 
drumming on the fences to break off the conversation, 
which was beginning to be rather painful to him. He 
loved his parents, though he had never as yet made any 
sacrifice for them. His selfishness, and his indolence 
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too, were only a habit, from his being too much indulged 
as an only child. Mrs. Walton sat down on the door- 
step, and began to wipe her eyes with her apron. Robert 
came, and put his arm round her neck. 

“Cheer up, mother; surely I am no very bad boy 
yet! Idon’t know what you are crying for. Have | 
ever disgraced you ?”’ 

‘Why, what are all the neighbors saying? That 
you are not going to turn out well! If you go on 
so, keeping such company, and caring for nothing but 
diversion, [ shall shed more bitter tears than these. The 
Redfields have laid many innocent young children in the 
grave, and Tommy is all they have left; but their sorrow 
over the graves of their dead darlings, — what is it but 
joy, compared to the grief of seeing the living go astray? 
There is no sorrow like that.’’ 

‘‘Qh! never fear, mother. I shall grow steady in 
time. I am only a boy. If I were not so large nov, 
nobody would expect much of me.”’ 

‘So much the worse. You associate with older and 
more confirmed idlers, and are led by them into paths 
that lead to ruin. . It is time you should think. It is 
time you looked before you. Where are you tending? 
Do you see? Be a man, and choose your path.” 

AREF 
(To be continued.) 


Evit is like the nightmare: the instant you bestir 
yourself, it has already ended. — Richter. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PORCELAIN. 


Tue art of manufacturing china ware, as may be sup- 
posed from its name, was originally obtained from China. 
The commercial term for china ware is porcelain. This, 
however, is not a Chinese word, but comes to us from the 
Portuguese, who first brought to Europe these beautiful 
wares, and with whom the word porcellana means a 
cup. 

Porcelain, as distinguished from other wares formed 
of earth, means something finer and more transparent ; 
having neither the entire transparency of glass, nor the 
opaqueness of common ware, but something between the 
two, which is generally termed translucent. 

Porcelain is an article of very extensive manufacture 
in China. The origin of it is beyond date ; and the town 
of King-te-tching, where is the principal manufactory, is 
four or five miles long, and contains a million of inhabi- 
tants. There is a celebrated porcelain tower at Nankin, 
nine stories high, which is completely covered with tiles 
of the most beautiful china. This has stood for more 
than four hundred years. 

There are two substances necessary for this ware, 
called by the manufacturers, petunse and kaolin. The 
former is a white clay, and the latter a flint. These are 
burnt and powdered so fine as to sift through the finest 
silk. They are then mixed thoroughly together, and 
kneaded into a paste with the hands. The utmost care 
is required, that not a single hair, or even a grain of 


sand, should mingle with this mixture, lest it should 
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spoil the composition, and occasion cracks and warping, 
when the ware comes to the fire. 

The clay has then to pass through many operations to 
give it shape. The first workman makes it into a sort 
of semicircular cup; this shape is given it by a wheel 
in a moment. The next forms the base on which the 
cup stands; a third, by a mould, gives it, while still 
soft, its exactshape. A fourth polishes it with his chisel, 
and greatly reduces its thickness. It is said that seven- 
ty different workmen are, in turn, employed upon one 
cup. The ornaments on pieces of china are formed 
separately, and fastened on with the same kind of clay, 
much diluted. 

When the shape is thus formed, it is given to the paint- 
ers, of whom there are many. He who paints the colored 
circle round the brim does nothing else : if one man traces 
the outlines for the flowers, it is another man’s business to 
paint them. Supposing it to be a landscape, one paints 
mountains only, another trees; and the birds are not put 
in by the same hand which paints the human figure. 

It is next to be glazed or varnished, which is done 
with a sort of cream made of powdered flint. , When 
carried to the furnace for baking, each piece is enclosed 
in a separate case made of clay. The furnace is heated 
a day and a night before the pieces are put in. 

Porcelain is sometimes baked without painting or glaz- 
ing. ‘It is then very much like marble, and is called bis- 
cuit. A great many beautiful ornaments and statuettes 
are made of it. The most superior manufactories in Eu- 
rope are those of Dresden, in Germany, and Sevrés, in 
France, where the porcelain is brought to great per- 
fection. — Selected. 
























THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


In the green fields of Palestine, 
By its fountains and its rills, 

And by the sacred Jordan’s stream, 
And o’er the vine-clad hills, 

There lived and roved the fairest child 
That ever blessed the earth, 

The happiest, the holiest, 

That e’er had human birth. 


How beautiful his childhood was, 
Harmless and undefiled ! 

Oh! dear to his young mother’s heart 
Was this pure, sinless child. 

Kindly in all his deeds and words, 
And gentle as the dove, 

Obedient, affectionate, 

His very soul was love. 


Oh! is it not a blesséd thought, 
Children of human birth! 

That once the Saviour was a child, 
And lived upon the earth? 


From Fresh Flowers. 










A SLANDERING tongue is called a triple tongue by the 
Jews; because, as they say, it kills three persons, — him 
that carries the slander, him that receives it, and him of 
whom it is spoken. — Selected. 
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BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 8. — SAMUEL. 


SAMUEL, from his earliest years, was brought up in the 
service of the Temple. The ceremonies of the Jews 
were long and frequent, and they required many persons 
to be in attendance. It was Samuel’s business to wait 
upon Eli, the high priest ; and we read, that morning and 
evening he opened and closed the doors of the Temple. 
But his beautiful answer to God, when, in the stillness of 
the night, he heard his voice, is the most remarkable 
thing in his early history, and showed what his future 
life was to be. 

Children, we wish to impress the spirit of this answer 
upon all of you. We earnestly desire that you should 
all have this trustful ‘‘ waiting on God.’ You do not 
hear his audible voice now ; but does he not speak in your 
hearts? You hear it in the beautiful dewy morning, 
and it fills your hearts with joy; and, if you do not shut 
your ears to it, it calls to give thanks for another day. 
You hear it when the blessed moonlight fills your souls 
with high and holy thoughts, and it whispers to you to 
‘give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night.” 
You hear it when you read the lives of good and faith- 
ful men, and it says that you too can be good and faithful. 
When you see the poor and the ignorant, you may hear 
it telling you to relieve them, and from every page of 
his Word it speaks too. 

But do you say with Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth’?? Do you always hear and obey this 
voice? Do you kneel in thanksgiving, morning and 
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evening, to thank him for his goodness ? and throughout 
the day, though you may not use the outward forms 
of prayer, is your heart full of gratitude to him for 
every new blessing ? Do you read the Bible daily, and 
strive to learn the lessons which. God’s voice would teach 
you there ? 

Dear children, there is no time when it is.so easy to 
do right as when you are young. We remember wishing 
we were old, because then we thought we should be good. 
But, every day and every hour, we find out how mistaken 
we were. Begin now, then, and try to live as Samuel 
did. Try to hear the voice of God in every thing. Your 
hearts are not hardened with sin; and, if you listen, the 
call of God will be very clear and plain to you. It cries 
in your conscience, and warns you time after time. Be- 
fore you are going to perform any action, stop and listen, 
with a waiting mind, to hear what God would have you 
do. You will not be long in doubt; and, when he speaks, 
do not be sinful enough to turn away from him and 
disobey. 

Oh! if children would only try to hearken to this 
voice, what a happy world this would become! Con- 
sciences, instead of growing harder and harder, would be 
more and more tender, and wrong-doing would be less and 
less frequent; and our robes would, like that of sweet 
little Innocence in the Shadow of the Cross, never 
receive a stain, but grow whiter and whiter, until ‘ our 
Father’s last kind angel,” like a holy dove, should be 
sent to call us upward. 

See, then, that you hearken to God. He does speak 
now, and we all can hear him. Live so that his gentlest 
Whispers will turn you from wrong. Do not neglect 
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them, until the sound becomes so loud and terrible that 
it will startle you from your course of sin, or that you 
will try to hide yourself from it as did Adam when he 
heard it in the garden in the cool of the day. Learn to 
obey it while life is pleasant to you, so that you may 
love to obey it when life is hard, and so that its last call, 
‘Come up hither,” may find you ready and waiting 
with the words of the child Samuel on your lips, “ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.”’ ED. 


LUCIA, OR THE TALISMAN. 


(Continued. ) 


THE next morning shone bright and pleasant, and Lucia 
was as early as the birds; for she wished to finish all 
her work, and gain time to go to the woods. She washed 
and dressed the younger children, set the table for 
breakfast, took care of Annie the baby, while her 
mother was busy, and set off for school with Henry and 
Mary in perfect good humor with herself and all the 
world. One reason certainly was, that she had less to 
try her temper; John remembered his father’s reproof, 
and abstained from vexing her; and Thomas, who was 
really very fond of her, bore in mind his mother’s admo- 
nition to be gentle, and treated her with great kindness. 
When the children returned from school, Lucia ran 
hastily to her mother. ° 
“ All good to-day, mother ; lessons perfect. May Igo 
to the woods, just a little while? I'll be back by supper- 
time, and do all you want. Please, let me go.” 
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Mrs. Severne laughed at the child’s eagerness. ‘‘ One 
would think you had never been in those woods, in- 
stead of spending half your play-time there. What are 
you going for? Flowers? Yes, off with you.” And 
before the last words were fairly uttered, Lucia was 
bounding away like a deer. ‘‘ What an odd child that 
is!’’ remarked her mother. ‘‘ Sometimes shy and 
silent, and seeming to care for nothing; and then half 
wild about some trifling thing like this.”’ 

Lucia ran on until she came to the foot of the hill, 
and then moderated her pace somewhat; but as she 
came in sight of the rocks, and saw a white dress in the 
distance, she hurried on again, nor paused until she sank 
down breathless by the side of her new friend. The lady 
was seated on a mossy stone, with a book in her hand; 
her bonnet hung on a branch of a tree, near by; and a 
pretty little brown and white dog lay at her feet. 

“Ah, my little Lucia! Iam glad to see you. Rest 
a while, and recover your breath and voice, and then tell 
me how the week’s trial succeeded.” 

Lucia stroked the long silky ears of the spaniel, and 
ventured to lift up his paw; a familiarity which he seemed 
not to resent in the least. After a few minutes, during 
which the lady had been reading, she closed the book, 
and said, — 

“Tam ready to listen to you now, my child. Do you 
still wish the talisman ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! but I have not been good all the time. I 
have tried, and I think I havé done better; but yester- 
day I was very naughty. Perhaps you will not tell 
me.” 

“Certainly I will. I only expected you to try, and 
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you have done that, you say. But first, tell me how 
many brothers and sisters you htave.”’ 

‘Three — three of each I mean; and I am just the 
middle one. I love Annie most; she is the youngest, 
only two years old, and a great deal the prettiest.” 

‘“* How much you must love them all, Lucia! And 
how kind God has been to give them to you! I have 
no brother or sister; once I had a baby sister, but she 
died, and then my mother died too. I used to see the 
children of other families playing so happily, and I was 
alone; and sometimes it made me very sad. _ [I often 
think, if I had brothers or sisters, how I should love 
them, how I would try to please them and make them 
happy. But I have only my father; and I cannot tell 
you how dearly we love each other.”’ 

Lucia listened in silence; the beautiful lady’s words 
had touched a new chord in her heart, and she slipped 
her little hand into that of her friend with a mingled 
feeling of thankfulness for her own dear relatives, and 
desire to be a sister to her who had none. ‘The lady 
evidently understood what was passing in the child’s 
mind; but she said no more on that subject. 

‘* Now, as to the talisman, darling. As soon as you 
can come here, and say that forone month you have not 
committed an unkind action, spoken an ungentle word, 
or cherished an unkind feeling, the fairy gift shall be 
yours. Mind, I do not say you must not have an un- 
kind thought; they will come into our minds sometimes, 
but you 1must not cherish them, must not allow them to 
remain there. Can you do this?” »*” 

“T will try, —and keep trying: I would do any thing 
to get it. Ido so long to be loved; to feel that people 
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care for me, and would be sorry to have me go away. 
I think,’ she looked up in her companion’s face, and, 
encouraged by her smile, went on. ‘‘I think you must 
have such a talisman, for I am sure every one loves you.” 

The lady smiled and then sighed. ‘‘ They tell me it 
was given me at my birth,” she said; “and kind friends 
took care that it should not be lost till I was old enough 
to take charge of it myself. But those who win it by 
their own exertions are most sure to guard it faithfully. 
I think you will win it, Lucia; for you are earnest and 
resolute ; but perhaps you will find it a hard task. Things 
will go wrong sometimes, and you will be almost ready 
to despair; but do not give up. I often walk in these 
woods, almost every day; and, when your mother can 
spare you, I shall be glad of your company, if you 
would like it.’’ 

Lucia’s eyes sparkled with delight. ‘I should—so 
much! But I go to school, except on Saturdays; and 
then mother needs me at home. I think I might come 
Saturday afternoons, and sometimes after school. And 
— will you tell me what I may call you.” 

‘‘ My father calls me Angela: will you do the same?”’ 

“Angela! It is a pretty name, and just the one for 
you. I like it very much. And when the boys tease 
me, and Mary gets my things, I shall think of the talis- 
man I want so much, and that will keep me pleasant. 
See! I have made a collar of leaves for your little dog: 
how he tries to bite it !”’ 

“Ranger does not like collars very well. Do you 
see that path among the woods? Just the other side of 
the rocks, it begins. It leads to my home; and, when 
you do not find me here, you can take that path, and 
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meet me. Now, as you say you promised to be home 
very soon, I will walk with you to the edge of the woods, 
and you shall show me where you live; that is, if you 
can see the house from here.”’ 

Lucia sprang to her feet, and, taking Angela’s hand 
again, turned towards the road; the little dog running 
before them, and chasing every bird and squirrel he found. 
‘“‘There,’’ said the child, as they reached the hill above 
the road, ‘‘ that is my house; you can see the chimneys; 
the large white house with trees in front, where the road 
turns off. Good-bye, dear Angela.” 

“One word more, love: when your brothers and sis- 
ters trouble you, try to think only of making them 
happy, and you will find it easier to be pleasant. Now 
we must part, but not without my kiss.”’ 

Angela stood watching the light footsteps of the child 
as she bounded down the hill, and sighed as she turned 
again towa>’s her own home. ‘She is a dear little 
creature: how I should love to have her my sister! | 
hope I shall be able to do her some good.”’ 

Many were the pleasant rambles which Lucia had 
that summer with her friend; and while the exercise 
strengthened her body, and gave a richer tinge of health to 
her cheek, Angela’s society and conversation were of equal 
benefit to her mind and heart. She taught her some- 
thing of botany, told her the different uses of the trees and 
plants, interested her in natural history by her accounts of 
different animals, and led her to watch with pleasure the 
habits of those which were to be seen around her. _ Some- 
times, seated by the pretty cascade, she read to her 
poetry and prose, simple ballads, descriptions of scenery, 
tales of the good and great, and wondered, while she 
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rejoiced, to see how, under her gentle teaching, the 
child’s mind and heart expanded; how quickly she 
learned to repeat a favorite ballad, how deeply some 
record of goodness and self-sacrifice moved her. Once 
she took her to her own home, a house more beautiful than 
the child had ever imagined, where she saw a tall, digni- 
fied white-haired man, whom Angela called father, and 
who, laying his hand caressingly upon Lucia’s head, and 
looking into her blushing face, said, ‘‘ Is this your little 
woodland friend, Angela? I like your choice.” And 
she saw a picture of a beautiful lady, Angela’s mother, 
very like Angela herself, only older; and of a tiny, 
lovely babe, the little sister of whom she had spoken. 
Angela’s own room, too, how beautiful it scemed to 
Lucia’s wondering eyes! with its rich drapery, its vases 
of sweet flowers, its exquisite pictures; its shelves of 
books, more than the child had ever seen at once ; its large 
mirror, reflecting her whole figure, so that she started at 
first, almost thinking another child was in the room; and 
the various articles of furniture, whose use even she did 
not kriow. Lucia thought, in her innocent surprise, that 
no fairy palace could be more exquisitely adorned, and 
wondered if in the wide world there was another home 
like Angela’s. 

But Angela did not confine her teachings to outward 
things alone: her own pure heart was full of love for the 
heayenly Father and his dear Son; and, from the abun- 
dance of her happy and holy thoughts, she often spoke 
to her little friend. Listening to her earnest voice, as 
she repeated some beautiful psalm, while they wandered 
among the still and silent woods, nestled closely to her 
side, as, seated under a shady tree or by the cool spring, 
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she read or talked of the Good Shepherd, who loved and 
blessed little children, Lucia learned to love and reverence 
the Bible; and, unconsciously to herself, its teaching and 
influence were affecting her character. It was easier 
than it had been — she could not tell why —to refrain 
from unkind answers and angry words; she seemed to 
love her parents, her brothers and sisters, better than 
ever before; and she certainly was much, very much hap- 
pier. Sometimes she tried to tell the younger ones what 
she herself had learned; and, when her mother or sister 
inquired where she gained her information, she answered 
simply, ‘‘ Angela told me.’’ But who Angela was she 
could not tell, nor did she care to know. The child had 
always been so fond of rambling in the woods, that her 
frequent visjts there excited no attention, although her 
elder sister wondered at their effect. 

One bright sunny afternoon in October (the school 
was over, and Lucia more at liberty than she had been), 
she went to meet her friend by the spring; and, not find- 
ing her, she strolled on in the path that led to Angela's 
home. ‘The trees had lost their summer array of green, 
and now shone brilliantly in their autumn dress ; so bright 
the colors, so beautifully contrasted, that the forest might 
indeed have been a fairy-land. , A strange feeling seemed 
to come over the heart of the child; together with the 
beauty of the scene, its peace and solemnity impressed 
her ; she seemed to feel the love of God more deeply, and 
now understood how it was that her former rambles in 
the woods had restored peace to her mind ; and, instead of 
walking farther, she sat down on a fallen tree, and listened 
with quiet delight to the dropping leaves and gently 
rustling breeze. So absorbed was she, that she did not 
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hear a light footstep near; and it was not until a soft 
hand was laid on her head, that she started from her 
reverie. 

But Angela’s smile seemed a little sad, and even her 
laugh not so merry as usual; and, though she listened 
with interest to Lucia’s account of a nutting expedi- 
tion on the previous afternoon, her thoughts seemed to 
wander. She kept Lucia’s hand clasped in hers, and 
gazed so earnestly into her clear eyes while she spoke, 
that the child sometimes paused in her recital. ‘‘ And 
will you have this basket of chestnuts, dear Angela? 
I will leave them here among the fern, until it is‘ time 
to go home, and then I will carry them for you. Do 
you love them ?”’ 

‘Love them? love nuts? Yes, darling, as.well as the 
squirrels do; and I thank you for them very much. I 
shall think of you whenever I see them. Now let us 
come to the cascade, to the very place where we first 
became acquainted: I have something to say to you.” 

But it was not for some time after they reached the 
spot, that Angela seemed inclined to speak; though she 
drew the little girl closely to her, and kissed her rosy 
cheek and lips again and again. At length she spoke: 

“Lucia, darling! have you enjoyed these rambles in 
the woods ? 

“Have I? Oh! I cannot tell you how much.” 

‘‘ But now the winter is coming, and the woods will be 
full of snow, we must give them up: you cannot walk 
here then.’? 

‘Oh, no! but I can come to your house, — may I?— 
once in a while. I should not know what to do without 
you, Angela. May I come?” 
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‘“‘My treasure, — my sweet little Lucia, — indeed | 
wish it might be so; but we must part for a long time. 
I am going back to the city, and shall not return until 
next summer. Six months we cannot see each other: 
but you will not forget me ?”’ 
~ Qh, never, never! There is no one in the world I 
love so much; not even little Annie. Must you go 
soon?” ‘Tears came to the child’s eyes ; but she hurried- 
ly wiped them away, and tried to smile. 

‘This week ; this is our last meeting, dearest; I could 
not bear to make you sad by telling you before. I have 
tried to make you happy, Lucia; to teach you things that 
would make you happy, when [am gone. Let me hope 
I have succeeded; for I do love you very much. And 
when we meet again next summer, if we live till then, I 
shall expect my darling will tell she has won the talis- 
man, and that everybody loves her.”’ 

Angela smiled as she spoke, and looked into the child's 
face; but Lucia’s expression was of thoughtful earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, in a low, calm tone, peculiar 
to her when deeply serious, ‘‘ yes, I shall try to win it; 
but after all, I think I care more for your affection than 
for that. I mean I would try to conquer my temper, 
because I love you, if there were no such talisman in the 
world.”’ And her dark eyes were raised to her compa- 
nion’s face, with a look of intense love and gratitude. 

There was no long conversation that afternoon ; it was 
broken and interrupted; and when Lucia had accompa- 
nied Angela home, seen the chestnuts duly emptied into 
a box, and her basket filled instead with bright flowers 
from the green-house, she turned to go, but lingered, 
unwilling to leave her friend. Angela took her l.and in 
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back, and half inclined to recall her; but, as the graceful 
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silence, and, turning towards the woods, walked on until 
they had nearly reached the spring. ‘We will part 
where we first met, darling,” she said; then putting 
around the child’s neck a ribbon, with a little pearl cross 
attached, ‘‘ Wear this for my sake, Lucia,’ she added. 
Lucia dropped her basket of flowers, threw her arms 
around Angela, and, as if unable longer to restrain her 
feelings, burst into tears. For some time she clung to 
her, sobbing ; and when at last she withdrew her arms 
and wiped away her tears, it was only to lay her head 
the next minute in her friend’s lap, and weep again. 

‘Lucia, my child, my sister,” said Angela, whose 
blue eyes were also dimmed with tears, ‘‘I am as sorry 
to part with you as you can be to part with me. Do not 
make this day and its remembrance more sorrowful by 
indulging in such passionate grief. We will be happy, 
while separated, in performing well our duties: you have 
brothers and sisters to bless with your love and kindness ; 
Ihave my father to make happy. Let us say good-bye 
cheerfully, then, and look forward to the happy time 
when we shall meet again.”’ 

Lucia checked her sobs to listen; then, after a mi- 
nute’s pause, with the quiet resolution Angela had often 
seen and admired in the child, she arose, dashed aside the 
tears, picked up her basket of flowers, and said simply, 
“Tam going. Only kiss me once more.”’ 

The kiss was given, the good-bye said, with a parting | 
whisper from Angela, ‘‘ Remember what we have talked 
of this afternoon, love ;’’ and the little girl took the path 
towards her home, without casting one look behind. 
Angela watched her, perhaps hoping she would turn 
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childish figure disappeared, she, too, turned towards home, 
saying, ‘‘ My little pupil is teaching me a lesson now: 
she has more strength of character than I.”’ 

Lucia walked slowly home, very much tempted to cry 
again, when she thought of the long time that must elapse 
before she saw her friend, but consoling herself by bright 
visions of happy days and pleasant rambles next summer, 
admiring the flowers which filled her basket, and some- 
times looking at the little cross, which, in its purity and 
beauty, so much resembled the giver. But, as she ap- 
proached the house, with a sudden impulse she slipped 
her new treasure inside her dress. She could scarcely 
have told why she thus concealed it, for she was of a 
frank and open disposition ; but she had an instinctive 
feeling that it might be the source of annoyance from her 
brothers, and the same feeling had led her to be silent 
respecting her rambles, and her visit to Angela’s home. 
As was often remarked by friends and strangers, Lucia 
was utterly unlike her sisters and brothers in personal 
appearance, and almost as much so in mind and character. 
She seemed, as her sister once said, to have strayed in 
among them; and the child herself often felt this, though 
dimly, and was conscious that her emotions and desires 
would meet with no sympathy at home. Tence it was 
that she loved so fondly the beautiful stranger who had 
soothed and comforted her, and so well understood all 
her thoughts. Hence, too, her deep affection for ‘the 
baby,”’ the little two-years-old Annie, in whose cluster- 
ing curls, deep-blue eyes, and innocent loveliness, she 
fancied a resemblance to her beloved Angela; and from 
whose love, by and by, she expected the sympathy she 


pined for. A. A. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
Selected. 


Tue Humming-bird! the Humming-bird! 
So fairy-light and bright! 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 
A creature of delight. 


In the radiant islands of the East, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 

A thousand thousand humming-birds 
Go glancing to and fro. 


There builds her nest the Humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood, — 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the campanero trolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 


Thou happy, happy Humming-bird ! 
No winter round thee lowers; 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 


A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given; 

Thy food the honey from the flower, 
Thy drink the dew from heaven. 
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Thou little, shining creature ! 
God save thee from the flood, 
From the eagle of the mountain-land, 
And the tiger of the wood! 


Who cared to save the elephant, 
He also cared for thee, 

And gave those broad lands for thy home, 
Where grows the cedar-tree. 





COAL. 


Coal, in most cases, as the geologists inform us, was 


originally vegetable matter ; and sometimes even the fibres 
of a plant have been discovered in the coal. In Eng- 
land there are vast coal-mines, the principal of which are 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Henry III. gave the inhabi- 
tants the first charter for digging coal, about the year 
1239. It was, however, forbidden to be brought to 
London at one time, till the destruction of the woods 
about the city rendered some other supply of fuel neces- 
sary. At present, the quantity is very great: in the 
year 1800, eight hundred and sixty-six thousand eight 
hundred and ten chaldrons were brought to London. 
A chaldron contains thirty-six bushels. The quantity 
increases every year, and fully keeps pace with the great 
increase of houses. 

The various substances of which the earth is composed 
are found in layers, or strata, beneath the soil; and in 
this way the coal-beds lie. Sometimes the stratum is 
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many feet thick, sometimes not more than six inches. 
When found, it is followed ; and, though very thin at first, 
it soon becomes more profitable. In following the vein 
of coal, the miners are obliged to go far into the bowels 
of the earth, and sometimes to great depths. 

The coal-mines at Whitehaven, in England, are very 
wonderful. You enter at the bottom of a hill, and pass 
an amazingly long way among huge galleries, where the 
roof is propped up by vast pillars of coal, left for that 
purpose, nine feet high and thirty-six feet thick. The 
mines sink to the depth of seven or eight hundred feet. 
They run under the sea to a great extent, so that large 
ships sail over the miners’ heads. The stratum of coal 
always inclines, or dips, as they call it; and frequently 
the miners have to sink or to rise a hundred feet or more, 
to find the remainder of a broken vein. These breaks 
appear to be the consequence of some violent concussion 
of the earth, by which the vein of coal is cast up or 
down out of the regular course: such a break is called a 
dyke. 

One of the most remarkable coal-works was at Bor- 
rowstoness, in Scotland. The vein of coal went under an 
arm of the sea, till it reached a spot half a mile from the 
shore; this was formed into a quay, for an entrance, as 
coming more immediately upon the works; the coal was 
laid there, and shipping could come close and take it in. 
Fresh water sprang from the bottom of the mine, and was 
pumped out, at the depth of 240 feet. It was a wonder- 
ful work, and was wrought to great advantage for many 
years. At last, an extraordinarily high tide rose above 
the mouth of the coal-pit, and drowned the whole mine, 
with all who were then at work in it. 





COAL. 


Besides the general gloominess of working so far under 
ground, miners are liable to several dangerous accidents, 
such as foul air, which suffocates and kills, and fire-damp, 
which catches if any flame comes near it, and explodes 
like a volcano, and burns for a long time, even for many 
months or years. As this foulness takes fire only from 
flame, a machine was invented which produced a stream 
of sparks, by a wheel of flints striking against steel; 
which glimmering light sufficed for the workmen. Sir 
Humphrey Davy afterwards discovered, that the foul air 
was too thick to pass between close iron wires : he there- 
fore invented a lamp, to be enclosed in a case of wire 
gauze; so that, although the light passed through this 
wirework readily, the fire-damp lodged on the outside, 
and was perfectly harmless. This is a very important 
safeguard to the miners; for the accidents have been 
tremendous and destructive. Yet, because the light is 
not so strong when enclosed in this wire lantern as with- 
out, they will frequently lay the safety-screen aside, at 
the risk of their lives; and dreadful consequences have 
followed. 

After the coal has been brought to the surface in bas- 
kets, it must then be conveyed to the water-side for ship- 
ping. Frequently, therefore, railroads are constructed 
from the mouth of the pit to the edge of the water. If the 
slope is sufficient, the loaded wagons will run down by 
themselves, till they come to their appointed place. Then 
a pin opens a trap-door in the bottom of the wagon, and 
lets the coals fall out through a tunnel into the ship itself 
The empty wagons are drawn up another railroad, by 
the sides of the descending one, by the ‘weight and force 
of the loaded wagons which are coming down. 


° 
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Some ,coal is so compact, that it is turned into toys, 
snuff-boxes, &c.: this is called cannel-coal, and is found 
in England and different parts of Scotland. There are 
two kinds of coal; the anthracite or hard coal, and the 
bituminous or soft coal. The anthracite is found in great 
abundance in the United States; and, in Pennsylvania, 
covers a tract of country many miles wide. Most of the 
bituminous coal consumed in the Eastern States is im- 
ported from Liverpool and Nova Scotia. — Selected. 


ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. — No. 9. 
SunDAY Mornin@, July 2. — We have been making a 
wreath of flowers for the picture of Christ blessing the 
little children, which Grace has hung in my room. 
Then we laid some beautiful rose and lily buds upon 
her little altar, and then made a bouquet for each of the 
twins. When Mrs. Earniste came down to breakfast, 
Grace gave her the first bud from the white tea-rose, 
saying, ‘* Your Sunday gift, mamma.”’ Her mother was 
delighted; but she asked, ‘‘ Where is papa’s Sunday 
gift 2”? « 

“ Here it is,” said Grace ; and she ran to her father, as 
he came into the room, and gave him his morning kiss. 
“And here is Annie’s, then,’’ he said, as he laid his hand 
upon my head and kissed me. ‘‘ But God’s gift of 
Sunday is best of all; is it not? Let us thank him 
for it in our hearts.’ 


First, they all chanted, “This is the day the Lord 
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hath made; let us rejoice in it and be glad.”’ Then he 
read about Jesus, how he did good on the Sabbath-day: 
and, in his prayer, he thanked God for the beautiful gift 
of the Sabbath. But, when I thanked him, too, in my 
heart, I wondered if he would not remember the tine 
when May and I were sorry for Sunday, just because 
we could not play Cousins, and work in our gardens. | 
know better than that now. 

It is almost time to go with Mr. Earniste to Sunday 
school. Walter has been teaching Elliot and Effie: he 
calls them his little class. Grace and her mother are to 
ride to church with Mr. and Mrs. Alberry, as Grace is ' 
not strong enough to go to Sunday school yet. 

Sunday evening. — I am too tired to write about 
Sunday school; but I shall try to-morrow. I sat in 
father’s pew this morning, and, after church, went 
home to dine. I didn’t think they would all be so 
kind and so glad to see me, — it almost made me cry. 
This afternoon I stayed with Eddie and Eva. When 
Mr. Earniste came for me after church, May cried a 
little; but she soon stopped when he promised. to send 
for her Tuesday, that she might spend the Fourth with 
me here. We have had tea on the Piazza. Grace 
says, ‘“‘ We always have something remarkably pleas- 
ant, Sunday evening.” After tea, each of the fami- 
ly told a Sunday story. Lena’s was a pretty German 
story ; but Effie’s was the funniest — about a little naugh- 
ty ‘‘ Drass-hopper,” who kicked and would not stay quiet 
in her Sunday school. 

Monday morning. — Grace and I have played with the 
twins for two hours. Now she has gone up to Walter's 
room to study with him: Mondays they recite to each 
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other. So I will try to remember what Miss Everett told 
us yesterday. She said that Sunday ought to be the hap- 
piest day in the whole week to everybody ; something 
must be wrong if it were not so. She told us about a poor 
girl who sews for her, who says that she never could be 
patient and cheerful, if the day of rest did not come so 
often. People who have to work hard and have very few 
pleasures, she thinks, love Sunday best, because they love 
restand peace. She thought children might do holy work, 
and perhaps play holy plays on Sunday, and please God 
much more than by disliking his best of days. Her 
Father's gardener allowed his son to gather strawberries 
that morning for his sick mother; and a happy-looking 
little boy had called upon her, before breakfast, with a 
tiny bunch of flowers for each of the family. Jesus had 
whispered to their hearts, ‘‘ It is lawful to do good on 
the sabbath-day.”” I did not know what she could mean 
by holy play; and she said that I might think of it fora 
week. Emma Howard thought it meant play that would 
do good to somebody; but Miss Everett only smiled. 
“Annie,” she said, ‘‘if you and May should play or 
work for your own pleasure alone, or just as on other 
days, it would not be the best day — Sunday — to you; 
the day of stillness and rest to make our spirits grow. 
Spirits grow silently: if we make such a noise and bustle 
all the week to keep our bodies growing, that we are apt 
to forget every thing else, then we ought to be quiet and 
listen on one day, and let the spirit peep out, and fly away, 
and have a blessed, happy time of it.”” But oh me! — 
Tam so weary with writing, and, after all, perhaps I did 
notremember rightly. Now we are all going out to make 
an arbor for to-morrow. 
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Tuesday, July 4. — ‘‘ Splendid Independent Day!” 
Walter exclaims, and his eyes are so wide open with 
fun that it makes me laugh. We worked all yester- 
day afternoon — Mr. and Mrs. Earniste and all — and 
got things beautifully ready. Lena and Mrs. E. are 
spreading the table in a secret place, which we are not 
to know of until dinner-time. Mr. Earniste has gone 
for May himself; and —here is cousin Estelle and her 
brother Arnold! — and two little sisters beside! Oh, 
how delightful! only I don’t know them at all. But 
Grace is calling “‘ Annie!’ so good-bye, sober journal, 
for to-day. 

Wednesday, July 5.— We had such a happy time 
yesterday! Cousin Stella danced and sung and played 
with us; and Arnold was more funny even than Walter. 
May came very early; ‘‘ as rosy as ever,”’ Walter said; 
and we all got acquainted quickly enough. First, we 
gathered flowers and made wreaths for our dresses. The 
boys wore oak-wreaths over their linen jackets, crossed 
under one arm; and the girls had soft fresh evergreens 
wreathed around their waists, or any other way they 
chose. Mr. Earniste wore his around his straw hat; 
and Mrs. E. and Lena had broad straw hats, trimmed 
with flower-garlands. 

The hidden dinner-table was discovered upon the beach, 
under the shady cliff. A nice cool place it was, and a 
nice cool dinner of bread and butter, cherries, strawber- 
ries, and milk. After dinner we skipped pebble-stones 
into the water; then, while we rested, Stella sang us 
some songs: I should never be weary of hearing her 
sing — and then she asked if we should not like to have 
some tableaux. ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed!” and we all went 
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to work again, making a large heavy wreath for our pic- 
ture-frame; and Mr. Earniste, with the boys, arranged 
it in the garden arbor. We had many pictures, — Gip- 
sey Children, and Italian Serenaders, Little Red Riding 
- Hood, ‘‘ Mabel,’’ ‘‘ Esther Donne,” and home-sick Ga- 
brielle; but I cannot write about so many. In the midst 
of all, father and mother arrived, with Eddie and Eva; 
and then we had the two best pictures of all. 

Arnold and Grace, Walter, and Amy Bird, were to 
represent Fire, Water, Earth, and Air; and they were 
dressed in such scampering haste, that we had capital 
fun. The Fire-spirit wore a helmet of a hollowed yel- 
low squash, with a bright red rose on its front: Lena’s 
scarlet shawl was pinned around his neck, with a dwarf 
sunflower; so that it hung about him like a cloak. His 
torch was of scarlet geraniums and ladies’ slippers: he 
did look very flaming. Grace was the Water-spirit, 
with her light-blue dress, some lovely pond-lilies resting 
over one shoulder, with their long stems held in one 
hand, and a large green water-leaf, for a fire-screen, in the 
other. Walter's Earth dress was a wood-colored shawl, 
bordered with green, fastened round his neck and waist 
for a frock, with blackberry vines; and a hat of oak- 
leaves, trimmed with cherries, clusters of strawberries 
and currants: on his shoulder was a sheaf of wheat and 
rye, and, in one hand, « most immense bunch of flowers. 
He was kneeling on one knee, and looking up to Amy, 
the Spirit of the Air. Amy was very kind to be the Air- 
spirit, instead of me; and she did look very beautiful in 
her white dress, with harebells around her head, and a 
bright blue-bird on her willow wand : it was only Walter's 
stuffed blue-bird; but it seemed to be alive. 
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Presently the Fire-spirit began to light Grace’s curls 
with his flaming torch; but she sprinkled him a little 
with bright drops from her water-lilies, and then he knelt 
down to ask her pardon. Amy showered down upon 
Walter sun-flower petals, instead of sunshine, from a _ 
gilded glass vase; and so that picture ended. 

And the next was most bewitching of all, — the Four 
Seasons: Eddie and Eva in green and white, the darling 
twins in pink and white dresses. Mrs. Earniste dressed 
Eddie; she covered his green frock with a white worsted 
tunic, and fastened a band of swan’s-down around his 
head, and gave him a wreath of snow-berries and a large 
bunch of white roses to hold in his hand; then she kissed 
him, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There! lovely little Snow-flake !” 
Eva’s white apron was filled with green branches and 
peeping buds. She held the blue-bird on one of her little 
fingers ; but she was so pleased with the bird that she 
forgot to stand still in the picture with the rest, but sat 
down in the grass, and let her apron fall, and held the 
little bird close to her rosy cheek. Eddie was troubled 
at that; he shook his roses to make her get up, but only 
gave her a little flowery snow-storm. Effie got tired, 
too, standing still for Summer; so she came and sit 
down by Eva, and put up her mouth to kiss blue-bird. 
She held a little oak-leaf basket of strawberries and 
cherries ; and when she began to feed the bird with straw- 
berries, and to share them with Eva too, Eddie began to 
look stormy, as father said. But Elliot tumbled hin- 
self down on the ground, and let his sheaves, peaches, 
and grapes fall anywhere, and laughed aloud in great 
glee. ‘ Very well, Autumn! merry fellow !’’ said Ar 
nold, and every one had a good long laugh. The fruit 
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was made of stone, and rolled about, but didn’t break. 
Mr. Earniste said that was the most living tableaux he 
ever saw. stelle ran into the arbor, and caught all the 
seasons in her arms, and gave them a great kissing. 

We danced, after that, till supper-time; and, just after 
sunset, the company went home, and we very gladly went 
to bed. F. E. H. 

(To be continued. ) 


THE TEACHINGS OF SUMMER. 


Avaust has come, the happy month of vacation to chil- 
dren, who are tired of hard study, and need rest and the 


fresh, pure air of the country, to make them fit for school 

when the cooler weather of autumn comes. Some of 

our little readers, we know, are so fortunate as to live 

all the year round in the country; but, with them too, 

August is a month of vacation ; and to them, as well as 

to our dear little city friends, we wish to say a word 
about the good and holy lessons they may learn from the 

fields and woods. 

We have thought more about this, because, in a 
Sunday school not many Sundays ago, the superintend- 
ent told the scholars of a little girl, fourteen years old, 
who went with her Sunday school on an excursion out 
of town, and who said that was the first time she had 
ever been in the country in her life. Then we thought 
of all the bright, happy children we knew, who went with 
parents and friends, and spent weeks or months in the 
country every year ; and we wondered if they valued the 
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privilege as much as they ought, and tried to be thankful 
to God for all the beautiful things in nature. And, as 
we sat thinking about it, we determined to tell it to the 
children who read the ‘‘ Child’s Friend;”’ and ask them 
all if they were grateful to their heavenly Father for the 
blessed hours they enjoyed in the country, and tell them 
how the lovely things of this world might teach them 
love and gentleness and humility. 

And, first of all, can you think what that child’s feel- 
ings must have been, as she looked upon, not a little 
strip of blue between high brick walls, but the wide, 
wide sky and the green woods, and trod upon the soft 
grass, and saw the distant hills against the horizon, or 
the white houses of far-off villages among the bending 
trees; and, perhaps, some quiet river winding along, or 
a still pond, or the broad blue ocean, dotted with white 
sails? We think she must have felt somewhat as the 
German boy, Caspar Hauser, did, when he was first 
shown the stars, after having been kept all his life in a 
gloomy cell. He burst into tears; and we think this 
little girl’s emotions must have brought tears to her eyes, 
even though they might not have fallen. And, after 
her wonder had subsided, do you not suppose that she 
thought how good God was to make this world’so fair? 

It would be well if children and grown people both 
could always keep alive the feeling of wonder and admi- 
ration which the child, of whom we have told you, must 
have had. But that is next to impossible. There is, 
however, one thing which is possible for us; and that is 
never to see any of God's works without thinking, ‘‘ My 
Father made them all.”’ 

Now, will you try to carry this thought with you into 
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the fields and woods? You often go after berries. Did 
you ever think what a curious thing a single berry was ? 
Did you ever wonder how, when the pretty little flower fell 
off, the hard green knob was changed into a juicy, black, 
delicious fruit? Did you ever think how wonderful the 
change was in the color of the berry, from green to red, 
and from red to shining black? If you never did, how 
much there is that is strange, and worth your thought in 
this one thing! The hot sun and the cooling shower, we 
know not how, have done their work upon that little 
green bunch; and it is a refreshing fruit. 

There is a field of clover near you; and you often pull 
up the red and white heads, and suck the honey out of 
the little tunnel-shaped petals. Did you ever think how 
unlike most other flowers it was in shape, how sweet it 
was, and how those tunnel-like leaves were adapted to 
hold so much honey? Have you seen the bees come to 
the field, and, resting on the flowers, get the honey from 
then? Here is another thing where you may see how 
good God is. The bee would not have known that a 
cabbage was not equally full of honey with a clover, had 
not God given her the instinct which always leads her to 
the sweetest flowers. 

See there. In that corner of your room is the brown 
cricket that disturbed you last night, and that your mo- 
ther tried in vain to find and put out. Look at him 
carefully: he is not an ugly bug. How shining that 
brown coat is! and his song is pleasant out in the long 
grass. How loud and clear it is, coming from such a 
little creature! If you were to make as great a noise, in 
proportion to your size, it would sound as loud as an 
organ. He is another admirable thing, and so we might 
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go on for ever, and yet have something left to tell you 
that would show the goodness of God. 

The best men of all times have let these things, with- 
out a voice, preach to them; and the better we become, 
the louder and oftener will their voices whisper of a 
Father’s love. When you go into the country, then, let 
the blue sky, the running brook, and the leafy grove, all 
teach you. If you find a beautiful flower, think how 
‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully’? it is made. ‘Take it in 
pieces, and see how well each part is fitted to each other 
part; and how, together, they form the perfect flower. 
Take a single flower, and watch it. You will not be able 
to see how the sun and the dew are doing their part; 
but, as you see it grow and expand day by day, the 
knowledge of the love and wisdom and power of the 


great Creator will grow in your hearts. Let every day 
and every hour of your country life teach these beautiful 
lessons. Fill your hearts with them. You cannot know 
or feel them too much. And then, amid these beauties 
of earth, you may think, — 


“Tf God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful, beyond compare, 
Will Paradise be found!” 


And how beautiful and holy and pure must that child’s 
soul be which is fit to live in Paradise ! 

Think of these things, dear children ; and then, indeed, 
your August vacation will teach you more than your 
eleven months of school. if you have learned humility 
from the flowers of the field, and have seen the finger of 
God in the grass beneath your feet. ED. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


FatuHer of all! who dwell’st above, 
Thy name be hallowed here ; 

As in those realms of peace and love, 
Where saints that name revere. 


Thy kingdom come; thy will alone 
Be done by man below; 

As spirits round thy glorious throne 
Their pure obedience show. 


Give us this day our daily bread ; 
Not merely outward food, 

But that whereon the soul is fed, 
The source of heavenly good. 


Forgive our trespasses, as we 
In pardoning love abide ; 

Since none forgiveness win from thee, 
Who pardon have denied. 


And lead us from temptation far ; 
From evil, Lord, restore ; 
For thine the power, the kingdom, are, 


The glory evermore ! 
Bernard Barton. 


We might have been! These are but common words, 
And yet they make the sum of life’s bewailing ; 
They are the echo of those finer chords, 


Whose music life deplores when unavailing — 
We might have been. 
Miss Landon. 





A friend has kindly given us the following beautiful Charade 
for insertion. Will some of our little readers send us a good an- 
swer? Let us hear from “S.” again, whose answer to our last 


puzzle came too late. — Ep. 


CHARADE. 


My first glows in the morning sun; 
The moon it follows fast ; 

It moves in music ‘neath an arch 
More glorious than was cast 

On conquering legions, in the days 
Of Rome, long gone and past. 


My second looked upon the walls 
Of Eden in its prime ; 

It watches now the stars that flame 
O’er every land and clime, 

And holds within its grasp the deeds 


Of all recorded time. 
Me 


Can 
| 


My whole is playmate with the storms, 
Glides with the winds afar ; 
Its lone and trackless journeyings 
Find in the sea no bar, abo 
And have a safe and guiding light lon; 
In every shining star. dist: 
ore 
muc 
ston 


pur 





COPPER. 


Copper is a well-known metal, so called from its having 
been first discovered, or at least wrought to any extent, 
in the island of Cyprus. It is of a fine red color, and 
has a great deal of brilliancy: it has a sensible odor, 
especially when rubbed or heated, and is of an unplea- 
sant taste. Copper, in point of usefulness, yields only 
to iron: it is widely dispersed, being found pure, and 
also combined with various mineral substances. It is , 
much used for alloying gold and silver. It is usually 
found in mines deep down in the earth; though some 
few mines are open to the air, as the mine in Pary’s 
mountain, in Anglesea, in Wales. 

As you come near to this mine, you see nothing but 
rough, shapeless rocks, piled one upon another, till you 
approach a large basin, or wide pit, having on one side a 
small lake, which no bird ever sips at. The fumes 
which rise all around, from the burning heaps of copper, 
are enough to suffocate one, if incautiously inhaled. 
Mosses and lichens, which grow on every other rock, 
cannot live here. 

The ore is abundant in sulphur, from which it is 
purified by burning. After being broken into lumps 
about the size of an egg, it is placed between two very 
long walls, twenty or even fifty yards in length, equally 
distant in every part, and ahput four feet high. The 
ore is piled up, not only to the height of those walls, but 
much above them: the top is then roofed over with flat 


stones and clay, so closely that the fumes cannot escape; 
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or the walls are sometimes completely arched over with 
bricks for this purpose. 

At regular distances, flues are formed at the top of 
these arches. The fumes of the sulphur, which rise from 
the ore when it is set on fire, rise up these flues; and, 
being cooled by the length through which they pass, they 
strike against the top of the arch, and fall down in a 
very fine dust of sulphur. ‘This is gathered, melted, and 
run into moulds, when it becomes the stone-brimstone of 
the shops. ‘These vast mounds of ore take several months 
to burn; four, six, or even ten months. 

This loss of the sulphur reduces the ore to one-fourth 
of its original bulk; but it is now good copper. It is 
then pressed and washed, to fit it for the market. The 
water used on this occasion becomes strongly impregnated 
with copper, which the acid of the sulphur had dissolved. 
This water is carefully stored in proper pits, as is all 
the water they find in the mines; because from this 
some of the finest metal is extracted by a very curious 
process. 

The pits are thirty or forty feet long, half as_ broad, 
and nearly two feet deep. Into these pits, full of the 
impregnated water, they put a considerable quantity of 
iron: old iron will do, but it has been found best to pro- 
cure new iron plates, about half an inch thick. The 
particles of copper floating in the water precipitate them- 
selves upon the iron, which is, in the meanwhile, dissolved 
by the acid liquor into a yellowish ochre. The i 
pieces are frequently taken out, and the copper scraped 
off: this is repeated till the iron is wholly consumed; 

and the copper so obtained is the purest of any. 

The appearance of this Pary’s mine is uncommol, 
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hecause it is in a manner open to the day; being a large 
pit, about a hundred yards long, forty yards wide, and 
twenty-four yards or seventy-two feet deep. The cop- 
per-ore is cut out like stone from a quarry, in large 


lumps. At the ends of this pit, deep holluws are cut, 
penetrating into the mountain, the roofs of which are 
supported by pillars of metallic ore, left untouched. 
These caverns wind a considerable way under ground; 
hut the whole mass over them, sides and roof, will dis- 
appear as they proceed in cutting the ore away. 

The sides of this open pit are almost perpendicular : 
the descent into it is only by rugged steps, cut in the 
rocky ore in a few places, assisted by several ladders 
and a rope to hold by. The most surprising part of 
the operation is the obtaining the ore from the sides of the 
pit. Wooden platforms are projected from the top of the 
opening, and a windlass on each serves to raise and lower 
the baskets which convey the miners; who thus descend 
down the steep sides to the part where they work, on the 
upright face of the precipice. There they get out the 
ore with pickaxes, or blast it with gunpowder, tumbling 
down the masses of ore with a thundering noise to the 
bottom of the pit. 

Vast copper-mines are found in the county of Corn- 
wall, England, which is also famous for tin; and much 
copper is extracted from the lumps of mundic, or marca- 
site, which abound in the tin-mines, and which were 
lormerly thrown away as being of nq value. 

There is a peculiar mine at Eaton Hill, near the river 
Dove, in the county of Devonshire, England. Here the 
ore does not spread in veins, as is commonly the case, 
hut sinks down perpendicularly, widening as it deepens, 
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in the shape of a huge bell: it is the deepest mine in 
Great Britain. The Dalecarlia copper-mines in Sweden 
have been wrought for ages; and the entrance to them 
is by a large chasm, of extraordinary depth, into which 
you descend by wooden stairs, which are carried over a 
wild mass of fallen rocks: it takes an hour to reach the 
bottom of this pit, which is twelve hundred feet deep. 
Five hundred men are employed in it; and it was here 
that Gustavus Vasa hid himself, as a laborer, before he 
was raised to the Swedish throne. ‘The fumes, the dark- 
ness, and the rocks give this cavern a most gloomy 
appearance, which is increased by the spectre-like appear- 
ance of the workmen, who are, in general, criminals who 
have been guilty of great offences. 

There is another large copper-mine in Drontheim, 
Norway, which has been wrought almost two hundred 
years. Some of the veins are almost worn out; but the 
eastern division is still productive. The foulness of the 
air makes the work very oppressive, and sometimes a 
sugary taste upon the lips warns the workmen to flee. 

Very fine copper is found in Japan, and sometimes it 
is mixed with gold: indeed there is scarcely a mountain- 
ous country which has not its copper-mines. Ireland, 
Hungary, and Spain may be added to those named in 
Europe; while the south of Africa, Hudson’s Bay in 
North America, and especially Peru and Chili in South 
America, abound in this valuable ore. It also abounds 
in the country round Lake Superior. 

Copper is applied to many useful purposes. It 1s 
formed into thin sheets by being heated in a furnace, and 
then subjected to the pressure of iron rollers. These 
sheets are used to cover the bottoms of ships, and some- 
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times for roofs and domes: large boilers for machinery 
are also constructed of it, and it is used to some extent 
in engraving. It is also used in the form of wire for 
philosophical apparatus, and for many other purposes, 
such as the manufacture of paints, and in the composi- 
tion of brass. — Selected. 


STRIVE AND PRAY. 


Loutte Mason drew so long a sigh that her mother 
looked up from her work, and saw her daughter sitting 
with her head leaning on one hand, and a very melan- 
choly face. 


“What is the matter, Loulie?”’ 

Loulie put back her hair rather impatiently, and raised 
her head: ‘I am tired of trying to be good, mother ; 
and I sometimes think I will leave off caring any thing 
about it; but I cannot help feeling badly when I do 
wrong.”? 

“ And what makes you think about it just now?” 

“ Because of something that happened in school. I 
was standing by Miss Greene in recess, and talking to 
her, when Emmie Allen came to me, and asked me to 
show her about her arithmetic. I told her not to plague 
me about her lessons now, and she turned away; and 
then Miss Greene looked so sorrowfully at me, and fol- 
lowed Emmie, and told her herself what she wanted to 
know.” | 

“What could make you so unkind to your school- 
mate ?”? 
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“Oh! I was having a nice talk with Miss Greene, and 
did not like to be interrupted.’’ 


‘Then selfishness was beneath the unkindness. Ah, 
Loulie !”’ 

‘* Well, mother, it’s of no use. I set out for school 
this morning with good resolutions, and you see they do 
no good: I may as well be bad the rest of the day, for it 
is spoiled now.” 

‘No, Loulie. It is in your power to redeem the day, 
and make it a most blessed one. If you are sorry for 
your fault, it lies with you to begin to-day a true repent- 
ance, which shall show itself in your life, and be a spring 
of goodness. Did you remember to pray this morning 
that God would help you to do right? and did you read 
one or two verses of the Bible, to keep in your mind 
through the day ?”’ 

Loulie’s eyes fell. ‘‘ No, mother,” she answered in 
a low voice. 

“Then, my child, without prayer the best resolutions 
are worth nothing. Iam not surprised that you com- 
mitted two sins this morning.” 

Loulie gave no reply: she placed her head in her hand 
again, and sat for some time thinking. Then she rose 
and went out of the room, and her mother saw her 10 
more till dinner-time. 

John rushed into the dining-room, and took Loulie’s 
seat; a favorite proceeding of his, but one in which he 
was always checked by his mother. Loulie entered witl 
Mrs. Mason. ‘Oh, moth—,” she began; but her 
mother gave her a quick glance, and she stopped, whil 
the color mounted up into her temples. John was askel 
to seat himself in his own place, and dinner went 0 
quietly. 
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Loulie went into the parlor after dinner, to finish a 
letter to aunt Lizzie, which she had begun with great 
care, and left on the writing-table. There was Master 
Bertie, a round, rosy fellow of three years, sitting in her 
very chair, and dipping her nice new pen into the ink. 
She sprang forward to take the pen from him; but her 
eye caught the sheet she had so nearly filled, and saw 
on it blots, scratches, and fanciful ink-figures, innume- 
rable: it was really almost too much to bear. 

‘Why, Bertie!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you have spoiled 
sister’s letter.’’ 


No,” he answered, shaking his sunny curls; ‘me 
make house, and tree, and bird, just like oo.”’ 

The words of impatience and anger were on her lips; 
but she remembered her mother’s warning, and said, 


with a great effort to speak calmly, while she lifted 
the little one down from his chair, ‘‘ Bertie must never 
do so again; must never meddle with ink. See! he 
has given sister the trouble of writing her letter over 
again.” 

Bertie had gone to hide his face in his mother’s 
dress, in fear of some sharp rebuke, and in the half-con- 
sciousness of having done wrong; but, when Loulie 
turned to her desk again, and took out a fresh sheet of 
paper, he ran back to her; and, putting up his little 
mouth for a kiss, said, ‘‘ Never do so ’gain.”’ 

There was more than the vexation of merely having the 
letter spoiled to Loulie. She had half promised to walk 
with Anna Murray; and now her whole afternoon must 
be spent in rewriting the letter, as the steamship sailed 
the next morning. She copied it again very patiently, 
however; and had no further interruption than a kiss 
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from her mother, as Mrs. Mason was leaving the house, 
on her way to visit a dear friend who had just lost an 
only son. 

Mrs. Mason did not return till late; and Loulie went 
with her into the nursery, while she undressed Bertie. 
They sat together in the twilight for some time after- 
ward. 

‘‘Mrs. Chandler was very glad to see me, though she 
cried as if her heart would break when we first met; 
but, when I came away, she was certainly more cheerful, 
and said I had done her good. She told me a great deal 
about her son: no wonder he was such a loss to her. 
One thing in particular struck me. She said that, in 
the school where he went before entering college, there 
was a little boy, whom his schoolmates generally called 
foolish. He was always at the foot of the lowest class, 
and seemed neglected. The boys took great delight in 
teasing him; but he never would speak, but would try to 
escape from them; and, if they prevented that, he would 
stand still, with now and then a tear rolling down his 
cheek. She said Joseph passed by once, when a knot 
of boys had hemmed him in, and, seeing him so dis- 
tressed, had stopped their cruel sport, and taken the 
child away. henceforth, whenever little Martin had 
the opportunity, he never neglected to do any thing in 
his power for Joseph ; and Joseph employed his recesses 
and remained after school to show him how to get his 
lessons, and to explain them. ‘The consequence was, he 
rose in his class, and gained more confidence in himself, 
and his recitations were more and more fluent. He now 
occupies more than a respectable rank in school, and is 
beloved by all his schoolmates. Mrs. Chandler said 
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that he came and stood by the bedside after Joseph had 
died; and frequently knelt, and kissed the cold hand 
and the pale forehead.”’ 

‘Did he ever find it hard to be good ?”’ 

“T do not know: I will ask Mrs. Chandler when I 
see her again. She told me another anecdote of him: 
He was walking back to college on one of the coldest 
nights last winter, when he heard a noise that sounded 
like a groan, which proceeded from some place in a road, 
at the foot of which he was passing. He never thought 
of his own comfort, but turned up the road; and, after 
considerable trouble, — for the night was rather dark, — 
he found a poor old woman, almost dead, upon the ground. 
He lifted her up, and supported her as well as he could 
to the nearest house; whose occupant, a humane man, 
made her comfortable in his barn for the night. She 
was found dead the next morning, however; and Joseph 
said he never should have forgiven himself, had she been 
discovered dead in the road. Mrs. Chandler told me 
these were only a few among many instances of his unsel- 
fishness and kindness ; and she told me how, throughout 
the terrible suffering of his last illness, that disinterest- 
edness never forsook him, and his last words were those 
of consolation and hope to his sorrowing parents. It 
was a beautiful life and a beautiful death for one of 
seventeen.’’ 


Loulie’s eyes were swimming in tears as she turned 
them to her mother’s face. ‘¢ That was a Christ-like life, 
dear mother.” 

‘It was, indeed, a Christlike life, my child; and 
Joseph’s little Bible, with its marks and its pencilled 
notes, shows how early he began that life, and how con- 
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stantly he tried to do right. And, O Loulie! is jt not 
worth trying for? Are not a pure heart and a kindly 
life, and a faith which overcomes the fear of death, worth 
trying for, worth praying for? Life was very sweet to 
Joseph. He had a pleasant home, and his prospects in 
this world were very fair; but, when his minister, Mr. 
Grafton, asked him if he had no desire to live, he looked 
up with a beaming smile, and answered, ‘ To be with 
Christ is far better.’ But all good people do not have 
calm and tranquil deaths, and it is from his life that the 
living must draw their lesson; and what lesson has it 
taught you, Loulie?” 

‘Tt ought to teach me a lesson of kindness; but, 0 
mother! it is so easy to feel right when we sit down and 
think about it, and so hard to do right.” 

‘‘ Loulie, whence does all true strength come? Have 
you forgotten what I told you this morning ?” 

‘No, mother; and I did go away into my chamber, 
and ask God to help me to do my duty, and it has helped 
this afternoon.” 

‘¢ And will it not help to-morrow ?”’ 

“T do not know; it does not always.” 

‘‘Do you always ask God as earnestly as you did to- 
day, and always feel as deeply how much you desire to 
do right, when you are praying? Do you never repeat 
your prayer in a hurry, and with a desire to get through 
with it and go down into the garden ?”’ 

‘‘Q mother! it seems to me that you must look 
right into my heart, and know all my thoughts and 
feelings.” 

‘My dear child, prayer is no prayer, but a wicked 
mockery, when you do not feel all that you say, and do 
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not feel that you are addressing the holiest and mightiest. 
Christ himself prayed in his hours of temptation and 
sorrow, and the angels of peace and hope and submission 
came and strengthened him; and they strengthen every 
one who prays aright, and fortify him against evil, and 
make him resigned in sorrow. And, if you would make 
your life Christ-like too, pray without ceasing.”’ 

They sat in silence, companioned by pure and holy 
thoughts, for a long time. Then they heard Mr. Ma- 
son’s key turn in the outer door, and hastened down to 
meet him. 

We will not follow Louisa Mason through many a day 
of earnest struggle and true prayer. We can only tell 
our readers that she prevailed ; and the blessed spirit of 
love shone in all her actions. She was the bright, 
cheerful genius of her happy home, and the beloved and 
respected playmate at school. Gradually, day by day, 
slowly, very slowly at first, her selfish habits, her un- 
kind words, left her; and she delighted in love and good 
works. The mother she loved so much died when Loulie 
was-only sixteen, and to her was left the charge of her 
younger brothers and sisters. A friend asked her one 
day how it happened that the ill-temper of the little 
ones never disturbed or rufiled her. 

‘T once thought,”’ she said, ‘‘ that it was of no use to 
try to be good; and I half determined to spend the rest of 
a day in wrong-doing, because my good resolutions had 
been overthrown. But my dear mother told me that it 
Was In my power to redeem the day, and make it a most 
blessed one, by making it one of true repentance. And 
it was a blessed day to me; for, from that time forward, 


I prayed from my heart, and God has filled it with love 
to all.” ED. 








“TIS IT SUNDAY?” 


Selected. 


‘* War is the lady doing there 
In such a posture?”’ Anna cried; 
‘‘The lady kneels in humble prayer,” 
Her sister Bell replied. 


Young Anna’s silken lashes fell ; 

‘** You say the lady kneels in prayer ; 
To-day you know is Friday, Bell, 

And is it Sunday there?” 


**O sister dear! can no one pray 
At any other time as well? 
Must Sunday be the only day ?”’ 
Said thoughtful Isabel. 


‘IT should be very sad if I, 
Who sorrow almost every day 
For something wrong, must wait and sigh, 
Till Sunday comes, to pray. 


‘‘ When I have erred in deed or word, 
And tears arise and blind my eye, 
My heart and lips with prayer are stirred, 
Till I forget to sigh. 


‘* When softly on my downy bed 
I wake, and find the morning there, 

I think whose smile that morning made, 

And speak to God in prayer. 
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LUCIA, OR THE TALISMAN. 


* When day’s bright door is shut, I know 
Whose viewless hand forbids her beam, 
And dare not to my slumber go 
Till I have prayed to him. 


‘*O sister dear! no matter where, 
No matter what the hour of day, 
The solemn eve, the morning fair, — 
Tis always good to pray.” 


LUCIA, OR THE TALISMAN. 


(Concluded.) 


Tue fall-months passed away, and the ground was 
covered with snow, and Lucia went steadily on in her 
improvement. At last, Henry and Mary were taken 
sick with the measles, and it became necessary for Lucia 
to remain at home to wait upon them. She was unwea- 
ried in her attentions to them; and, when they grew 
better, she always had some story to tell, or some pretty 
hook to read to make the hours of convalescence pass 
less heavily. She bore patiently all their unreasonable- 
ness and fretfulness; and, if her mother or Sarah sent 
her from the room, fearing lest she should be too much 
fatigued, a ery from Mary, or Henry’s fretful “‘ Where’s 
Lucia’? I want Lucia,” would bring her back again. 
When the children had recovered, and Lucia had re- 
turned to school, sickness again entered the family ; and 


this time it was John who was the invalid. He was not 
VOL. XVII. 6 
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sick enough to require that Lucia should again be taken 
from school; though, in the intervals between school- 
hours, she was constantly with him, paying him every 
attention in her power, and seeming to forget all his past 
unkindness. ‘‘ Mother and Sarah are very kind,” he 
said once ; ‘‘ but nobody does things so nicely as Lu’.” 

One day she was standing by the bedside, brushing his 
hair; and, as she bent forward, her little cross fell from 
the neck of her dress. John instantly seized it. 

‘Hallo! Lu’, what’s this? I guess you didn’t find 
this in the woods, did you ?”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ answered Lucia, in the same tone; and, though 
trembling for the fate of her treasure, she still went on 
with her cares. John, however, was intent upon pressing 
her to speak, to entreat him not to do it; and he conti- 
nued handling the fragile ornament, until it snapped in 
his fingers. 

A sudden cry escaped from Lucia’s lips: she laid 
aside the brush; and, taking the broken cross from the 
now unresisting hand of her brother, she left the room 
without a word. Poor child! it was a great trial to her; 
she would rather have lost any thing she possessed. This 
little cross, Angela’s parting gift, she had worn all the 
time : it had been a silent monitor to warn her, when she 
‘was tempted to speak or act unkindly. The sight of it 
brought to her mind the gentle teachings of her friend, 
and seemed to give her power to bear her little troubles 
better ; and now it lay before her broken, and she could 
wear it no more. No wonder she cried, as she had not 
done for months; not since the day she parted from An- 
gela in the woods. After some time, Sarah, who had 
been looking for her, found her in her own chamber, an/ 
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inquired so kindly into her sorrow, that the child told 


her all. 

“Tf it had been any thing else, I would not have 
cared; but it was Angela’s gift: she put it around my 
neck herself the last time I met her in the woods,” 
sobbed poor Lucia. 

“ John will be very sorry he broke it,’”’ Sarah began. 

‘Sorry!’ interrupted Lucia, the old feeling of re- 
sentment rising in her heart; ‘‘he is never sorry for 
any thing he does to me! He loves to make me’ un- 
happy, — you know he does, Sarah; and I don’t believe 
he cares any thing about me, except to have me wait on 
him. But I won't! he may take care of himself, and 
read to himself; I will not stay in the room with him.” 

This burst of passion, so unlike the gentleness Lucia 
had shown for some time, astonished her sister. ‘ Did 
he really mean to break it, Lucia ?”’ 

“ He said he would, and he did, and I had done noth- 
ing to trouble him; nothing at all.’ And, as she looked 
at the fragments, tears came again, and gentler feelings 
with them; for the broken cross recalled Angela’s les- 
sons of forgiveness and love. She laid her head upon 
the table, and was silent. Sarah endeavored to console 
her, but she did not hear; she was seeking for help and 
strength where Angela had taught her to resort — where 
alone it can be found in earnest prayer. When she 
raised her head again, the expression of resentment had 
passed away. 

“Don’t say any thing about it, Sarah; not even to 
mother. I don’t think, now, that John really meant to 
break it; and, even if he did,’’ — her lip trembled as she 
spoke, — ‘it will do no good to be angry about it. Please 
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lay it in the box with your breastpin, and I will put my 
little pencil on the ribbon instead. You will not ask 
John any thing about it, Sarah, dear? and I will go 
back to him, or he may think I am angry with him.” 
And, smiling through her tears, she laid the broken or- 
nament in her sister’s hand, and ran down stairs to wash 
away the traces of tears before she returned to her bro- 
ther’s room. 

If John was sorry for the mischief he had done, he 
certainly did not say so; but his sister’s unaltered kind- 
ness did touch his heart, and he secretly employed Tho- 
mas to take the broken cross to the next town, and have 
it mended ; or, if that could not be done, to purchase 
another like it. But both plans proved impracticable: 
and John was obliged to wait until he could discover 
some other way of atoning for the wrong he had done. 
The lesson of forbearance, however, was not lost upon 
him ; and it often checked him when he was about to 
make some annoying remark. 

The winter passed away; spring came; the grass be- 
gan to appear; the trees to put forth leaves, and some to 
blossom ; and Lucia gladly resumed her rambles in the 
woods and fields. She gathered the early flowers, the 
arbutus, the yellow cowslip, every thing she could find; 
and, as she was unwearied in her search, she brought 
home flowers enough to keep full the pretty porcelain 
vase, which Sarah, who had not forgotten the broken 
cross, had given her. April gave place to May; May 
to June; and still, in all her rambles, Lucia had not 
seen Angela. Once she had gone as far as the house; 
but workmen were busy there, and she slipped away 
again, without asking any question. 
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It was about the middle of June, when, returning one 
afternoon from school, she met an open carriage, driven 
by a gentleman, in whom she at once recognized Angela’s 
father. Ladies were in the carriage, too; and, though 
she could not see their faces, she fancied the dark glossy 
curls, of which she caught a glimpse, were those of her 
friend. She was not long in doubt: when she reached 
home, she found a note awaiting her. Eagerly opening 
it, she read the few words it contained: ‘‘ Will my little 
Lucia come to me at the spring to-morrow afternoon ? — 
Angela.” At the appointed time, the little girl was at 
the spot; nor had she long to wait. Scarce a minute 
had elapsed before she was clasped in Angela’s arms, and 
expressing her delight. Then they sat down side by 
side, and Angela listened to Lucia’s account of the events 
of the past winter and spring, and answered the child’s 
numerous questions about her own city-life. 

“ But how tall you have grown, darling! And you 
are almost twelve years old? A year or two more, and 
you will not be my /itt/e Lucia. And you wear this 
yet?” lifting the ribbon that lay on Lucia’s neck. 

“Yes; but the cross — your pretty cross —is bro- 
ken. I did not do it, and I think it was an accident. 


| I would rather not tell how it happened.”’ 


“Then you shall not, dear. And, now that we have 


| had this long conversation, let me ask one question more, 


though I hardly need to do so. The fairy talisman, is it 
won ?”? 

Lucia looked very thoughtful. ‘‘I do not know,” she 
said at last. “I have not thought much about it lately. 


| I do not think I have spoken or acted unkindly for some 


weeks; but I cannot be sure. And, Angela,’’ she added, 
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looking up with a bright smile, ‘‘ I do not care for it: I 




























t 
believe they love me well enough without it, all but ¢ 
John; and I love them dearly, and wish to make them t 
happy. I do not think I should be any happier with the 
talisman.’’ y 

‘My child! my darling Lucia! you have won it in- y 
deed! You bear the impress of it now in your clear, p 
happy eyes, and your sunny smile. Know, dearest, the v 
surest talisman to win all hearts is a gentle, loving spirit, al 
and a forgiving temper. Without this, no fairy gift, th 
were it ever so brilliant, could confer upon its owner one 
day’s real happiness. wl 

‘* But, Lucia,’’ she continued, after a pause, ‘‘ I have th 
one thing more to tell you. My kind father, willing to kn 
please his only child in every thing, has consented that 
I should have a little sister to live with me always, kn 
and share my happiness. Will you come? will you be sel 
that sister? I have longed to do this before; but my 
father, wise in all his decisions, preferred that I should rep 
wait the result of this year’s trial. You have succeeded: ! 
you have won the prize; won it for me, as well as for a fi 
yourself; and, now, will you come?”’ cia, 

Lucia seemed bewildered. To live with Angela always, she 

to learn from her and with her, to try in every way to 
please her, — what happiness it would be! And then but 
those beautiful pictures, the books, the elegant furniture, alm 
the green-house : it was a delightful vision. But then ver) 
her little pet Annie, how she would miss her! And A 
mother and father, and the children, the elder boys; The: 
the thought of parting with them, even with John, had testa 
something sad in it. This passed rapidly through her “Ty 






mind; and Angela, who easily read her thoughts Hen 
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the look of eager delight, and the doubting, sorrowful 
expression that succeeded it, said kindly, as she took 
the little hand in hers, — 

“T do not wish you to decide now, darling. Tell 
your mother of my proposal; tell her how much I love 
you, and that I will do all I can to make you happy. 
Perhaps, as she has three other daughters, she will be 
willing to lend you to me. You will be able to see her 
almost every day while we are here; and, when we are in 
the city, they can visit you there.’’ 

‘‘ But — she will ask me who it is; and I don’t know 
who you are,” answered Lucia, laughing. ‘I never 
thought of you except as Angela; and she will not 
know.” 

“Oh! well; tell her it is Miss Cleveland; she will 
know then. You have heard of Judge Cleveland your- 
self, [ think ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed ; but I did not know it was your father,’’ 
replied the surprised little girl. 

“And say to her, that I will call with my father in 
a few days, and explain my plans more fully. Ah! Lu- 
cia, [am alone: will you not come to be my sister?” 
she asked tenderly. 

“Ido not know; it would be very, very pleasant ; 
but it is not for me to say, you know. See! the sun is 
almost down, and I ought to go. I shall see you again 
very soon.” 3 

Angela kept her word, and called on Mrs. Severne. 
There had been much consultation, many doubts; pro- 
testations from all the children, who could not spare 
“Lucia, dear Lucia; there is no one like Lucia!” Little 
Henry appealed to Angela herself: ‘We all love Lucia, 
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you know, she is so kind; you must not take her 
away.” 

But Mrs. Severne was thinking of other things, of the 
advantages to the child offered by this scheme ; and, ambi- 
tious for her children, as we have before said, she finally 
consented, with a few slight stipulations, to which Angela 
readily agreed. The character and social position of 
Judge Cleveland and his fair daughter were so well 
known, that the mother felt sure she incurred no risk by 
consigning her child to such hands; and that the child 
herself would be happy, she could not doubt. 

‘*T shall not claim my treasure now,” said Angela, 
as she rose to depart; ‘‘but we are to leave here in 
August to take a journey, and I shall wish her to accom- 
pany me. In the meantime, we shall often meet.” 

‘Miss Cleveland is very kind to you, Lucia,”’ said 
Mrs. Severne, after the visitors had left. ‘ You will 
have a most excellent education, no doubt; for I suppose 
she will teach you every thing you wish.” 

‘Dear Angela! she has taught me the best lesson al- 
ready,” answered Lucia, looking up with a bright, happy 
smile, and caressing the little one in her lap. ‘‘ She 
has taught me to be happy myself, and to try to make 
others so; to control my temper; and, best of all, to 
love you, and believe that you love me.”’ 

Ovr story is well nigh finished: only a few words re- 
main to be said. Lucia always possessed the precious 
talisman she had won with the untiring labor and watch- 
fulness of so many months; and, as she grew older, and 
her mind acquired treasures of knowledge, her heart 
kept pace with it, in her increasing love of the beautiful, 
the true, and the holy. She seemed, like Angela her- 
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self, to forget her own happiness in seeking that of 
others ; everywhere she was welcomed and beloved; and 
neither Judge Cleveland (to whom she soon became as 
dear as a daughter) nor his gentle child ever found cause 
to regret their adoption of the little Lucia. 

The talisman by which so much good was accom- 
plished, so many hearts made happy, — the spirit of 
love and forgiveness, —is within the reach of all. Would 
that all might strive for and win it ! hich 


INCIDENT IN AN ARCTIC VOYAGE. 


Most of our young readers have heard of Sir John Franklin, 
who sailed on a voyage of discovery to the North Pole, in May, 
1845; and of whom, since the July of that year, no tidings have 
been received. They have also heard of the expedition sent out 
to find him, if possible; and perhaps they will read with pleasure 
something concerning the voyage of this expedition, from the pen 
of Mr. Snow, who was one of the company. — Ep. 


OVERTURN OF AN ICEBERG. 


I was speedily awakened to reality by a sudden noise, 
like the cracking of some mighty edifice of stone, or the 
bursting of several pieces of ordnance. Ere the sound 
of that noise had vibrated on the air, a succession of 
reports, like the continued discharge of a heavy fire of 
musketry, interspersed with the occasional roar of can- 
non, followed quickly upon one another, for the space 
of perhaps two minutes; when, suddenly, my eye was 
arrested by the oscillation of a moderate-sized iceberg 
not far beneath my feet, in a line away from the hill I 
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was upon; and the next moment it tottered, and, with a 
sidelong inclination, cut its way into the bosom of the 
sea, upon which it had before been reclining. Roar upon 
roar pealed in echoes from the mountain-heights on 
every side; the wild seabird arose with fluttering wings 
and rapid flight, as it proceeded to a quarter where its 
quiet would be less disturbed; the heretofore peaceful 
water presented the appearance of a troubled ocean after 
a fierce gale of wind; and, amid the varied sounds now 
heard, human voices from the boat came rising up on 
on high, in honest English, — strangely striking on the 
air, — hailing to know if I had seen the “‘ turn,’”’ and also 
whether I wanted them to join me. But an instant had 
not passed before the mighty mass of snow and ice which 
had so suddenly overturned, again presented itself above 
the water. This time, however, it bore a different shape. 
The conical and rotten surface that had been uppermost, 
when [ first noticed it, was gone; and a smooth, table- 
like plane, from which streamed numerous cascades and 
jets d’eau, was now visible. The former had sunk some 
hundred feet below, when the ‘ berg,” reversing itself, 
had been overturned by its extreme upper weight, and 
thus brought the bottom of it high above the level of 
the sea. 

Northward, -and still northward; thicker and more 
continuous grew the ice-plains, while ever and anon 4 
sound, like the discharge of heavy artillery booming 
along the lonely seas, announced that one iceberg after 
another had burst amid this freezing arctic midsum- 
mer. 

We were fairly ‘in the ice;” but ice of which most 
readers have no idea. The water frozen in our ponds 
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and lakes at home is but a mere thin pane of glass in 
comparison to the ice which now came upon us. Fancy 
before you miles and miles of a tabular icy rock, eight 
feet or more solid, thick throughout, unbroken, or only 
by a single rent here and there, not sufficient to separate 
the piece itself. Conceive this icy rock to be in many 
parts of a perfectly even surface, but in others covered 
with what might well be conceived as the ruins of a 
mighty city, suddenly destroyed by an earthquake, and 
the ruins jumbled together in one confused mass. Let 
there be also huge blocks of most fantastic form scattered 
about upon this tabular surface, and in some places 
rising in towering height, and in one apparently con- 
nected chain, far, far beyond the sight. Take these in 
your view, and you have some faint idea of what was 
the kind of ice presented to my eye as I gazed upon: it 
from aloft. — Harper’s Magazine. 


ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


“ Every man,’’ an Eastern legend says, “‘has two 
angels; one upon his right shoulder, and one upon his 
left. When he does any thing good, the angel on the 
right shoulder writes it down, and seals it; because what 
is once done is done for ever. When he does evil, the 
angel on his left*shoulder writes it, but does not seal it. 
He waits until midnight. If, before that time, the man 
bows down his head, and exclaims, ‘Gracious Allah! I 
have sinned! forgive me!’ the angel rubs it out; but, 
if not, at midnight he seals it, and the angel upon his 
right shoulder weeps.’’ — Sunday-school Gazette. 





THE INFANT’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Tue day is over, my frolic child! 


Thou hast left thy sports of glee ; 

With looks composed, and with accents mild, 
Thou hast sunk on thy bended knee ; 

And the moonbeams play on thy hazel eye, 
And shine on thy flaxen hair, 

While thy voice is raised to the Power on high, 
In a simple evening prayer. 


Few are thy words, my gentle boy: 
Thou art but of infant years ; 

Thou canst not tell of the world’s vain joy, 
Its temptations, toils, and tears : 

But thou still canst ask from the Lord above, 
His protecting grace and care ; 

And each earthly friend who has won thy love 
Is named in thy evening prayer. 


Ere thy lips could a lengthened sentence frame, 
Or utter a perfect tone, 

We taught thee to lisp thy Maker’s name, 
And bow at his heavenly throne ; 

We bade thee gaze on the bright blue skies, 
And told thee his home was there ; 

And he will not the simple words despise 
Of an infant’s evening prayer. 


Barry Cornwall. 





BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 9. — Davin. 


Tuk history of David is one of the most beautiful and 
instructive narratives in the whole Bible. It is the life 
of a sincerely pious man, at times yielding to temptation, 
and overcome with sin, but afterwards repenting in the 
bitterest sorrow. We hope all our little friends have 
read the passage where, after having been pursued from 
one city to another, and driven into dens and caves in the 
mountains, by his cruel enemy Saul, the time of revenge 
came at last, when David saw Saul unprotected and 
asleep in the very cave where he was. And how did 
David take his revenge? He cut off a part of Saul’s 
garment; so that, when he awoke, he might know that 
he had been in his power; but he harmed not a hair of 
his head. And when Saul had gone out of the cave, 
David went out also, and called to Saul, and showed him 
the part of the garment that he had in his hand. This 
noble revenge so affected Saul, that he lifted up his voice 
and wept. 

What a noble example, children, is here set you of 
returning good for evil! Your schoolmate, who has 
hidden your slate, or blotted your copy-book, or chalked - 
your jacket, for thé love of annoying you, has not trou- 
bled you a thousandth part as much as Saul did David. 
Can you not take your revenge in the same way that 
David did? When he loses his cap off his head, and his 
companions seize it, to tease him in his turn, can you 
hot get it, and restore it to him? Can you not help him 
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in a difficult question in arithmetic, and show him, in all 
the little, trifling ways in your power, that you bear him 
no ill-will? 

You all remember a story called “‘ Coals of Fire, or 
the Berry Party,” that you read in this magazine last 
winter, and how the constant kindness of a little girl 
towards her enemy made that enemy one of her firmest 
friends. And, depend upon it, if you preserve a course 
of constant kindness towards a person that has injured 
you, it will make that person sorry and ashamed of his 
conduct. 

We read that while David was a servant in Saul’s 
house, before the jealousy of the latter had made him 
his enemy, David played on a harp, and the evil spirit 
departed from Saul; and perhaps the spirit of love 
that was in all David’s actions made the sounds of his 


harp more melodious, and soothed the evil passions of 
his master. 


Now, dear little friends, see if you cannot find oppor- 
tunities to ‘‘do good to them that hate you.” Remem- 
ber that it is one of Christ’s injunctions in the sermon on 
the Mount; remember that his life was spent in doing 
good to his enemies, and in praying for those who de- 
spitefully used him and persecuted him. You all, we 
hope, wish to be like Christ; and you cannot be like him 
unless you try. ‘Try, then, to return good for evil; and 
you will be like him in one respect, and it will be easier 
for you to be like him in every thing. 

Remember, too, where David obtained the strength 
and power to overcome evil with good. Remember that 
he awoke “right early”? to praise God, and that he 
loved to meditate upon him “in the night-season ;”” and 
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(od answered his prayers, and helped him to acquire a 
meek spirit; and the same God is the Father of little 
children; and he will help them if they will ask him 
from their heart, and try themselves to love their ene- 
mies. ED. 


EVA’S DREAM. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Eva had been reading the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ It was 
a very warm afternoon. She had not been very well; 
and she had lain down on the sofa, by the open window, 
with her book in her hand. The window opened upon 
the garden; and the delicious breath of her dearly-loved 
flowers came wafted in to her with every breeze. She 
leaned, now, gently back upon the cushion, with her fin- 
gers between the leaves of the volume, and thought ear- 
nestly of the story, and of all Christian’s strange and 
perilous adventures on his way to the Celestial City. “I 
know,”’ said she to herself, ‘‘ that the Celestial City means 
heaven, and that the pilgrimage is our life. I wish, 
though, we could really set off, and travel, as Christian 
lid, to get there. I don’t believe I should turn back 
again. But it is so hard, as things are, to tell whether 
one is really getting on any or not. If we could only 
see the road before us, and just how far we had come, 
it would be more encouraging.” And so she thought on 
about it, till her ideas became wandering and confused ; 
ind, with vague visions of angels, a rugged pathway, and 
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a glorious city beyond a dark river, mingled with the 
actual consciousness of the balmy, soothing, summer air, 
and the near presence of bright, perfumed flowers, she 
fell asleep. 

Suddenly, she seemed to stand alone in the midst of a 
deep wilderness. Close and tangled, the bushes clustered 
around her, and high over her head rustled solemnly the 
great branches of tall trees. Only here and there, be- 
tween their tops, could she distinguish the blue face of 
heaven, with now and then a glimpse of a fleecy cloud 
across it, like the floating robe of an angel. Strange 
sounds, too, fell upon her ear. Distant howlings, as of 
wild beasts, that threatened her, should she move a step 
forward, came, mingled with the rushing noise of a mighty 
torrent, that, turn which way she would, seemed, from 
its sound, to lie ever across her pathway. 

And yet, through all this din and discord, was borne 
frequently and distinctly to her ear a gentle breath, as of 
a friendly whisper, though she could perceive no one nigh. 
‘On, on!’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘ hasten, hasten!” And 
yet perhaps it was only the forest-leaves, as they brushed 
each other in the breeze. 

Fear and uncertainty took possession of her. She 
trembled: she looked around for a safer path. None 
offered; but, far away, between the huge trunks of the 
old trees, she saw, rising grandly up till it seemed to 
meet the blue ceiling of heaven, a wall, like the wall of 
the Celestial City. 

She stretched out, lovingly, her hands. ‘‘ Oh,” she 
cried, ‘‘ for some one to guide me to its gate! for some 
protection through this dreadful forest !’” 

Just then, a gentle touch and a sweet voice at her 
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side, such as she had heard faintly before in the distance, 
caused her to turn inquiringly. A radiant, winged form 
stood beside her, and, with uplifted finger, pointed to the 
majestic walls and towers beyond. 

“Would’st thou see the Celestial City?’ said the 
angel. ‘‘'Thou must then press on through this tangled 
wood, till thou reach a path that will conduct thee to its 
gate. And on the way, gather thou, even from among 
its thorns, flowers, which the angels shall weave for thee 
intoa heavenly crown. So shalt thou secure an entrance ; 
for without this badge none are admitted there.”’ 

The beautiful presence seemed to melt away; and Eva 
stood alone. 

At first she felt even more bewildered than before. 
“What shall I do?” she said. ‘‘The angel told me not 
which way to take, or where to find the path he spoke of. 
And how can I expect to gather flowers among these wild 
brambles and this coarse grass? ‘There is not even a 
gleam of sunlight, by which to look for them. Oh! 
why did I not ask? But he was gone before I thought. 
Now I must wait until he comes again. Oh! come quick- 
ly, and tell me more! ”’ 

But there was no answer to her ery, save the whisper 
lloating through the wood, ‘‘ On, on! Hasten, hasten!” 

She mused. ‘‘ Press on were his first words. Per- 
haps, if I do, I shall find the path. That must have 
} been his meaning. Ande will.” And she pushed aside 
the clinging branches to go forward. As she took the 
first step onward, and the dark foliage parted at her touch, 
up from between the stems shot forth at once a tall and 
glorious flower. With a cry of joy, she grasped it 
‘agerly; and, as the breath of its fragrance reached her, 
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a softly-uttered word came with it, — ‘‘ Faith.” Anda 
clear, pure light seemed to beam forth from its petals, 
as though she carried a burning taper in her hand. 

As its delicate ray streamed along before her, it direct- 
ed her steps, till, after a few more struggles, she gained a 
somewhat open space; whence she caught a view, yet 
more distinct, of the far-off city-walls. Brighter now 
gleamed the wondrous light of the flower she held, and 
fell full upon another at her feet, whose golden blossom 
looked forth from green, encircling leaves; and on these 
were written, as with a sunbeam, ‘‘ Hope.”’ 

Adding it gratefully to her treasure, she passed on; 
and now, with faith and hope to shine upon her pathway, 
it became defined and easy; the dismal sounds that had 
hitherto affrighted her were heard more faintly in the 
distance; and nearer and more cheeringly came the 
whisper — ‘‘On! on! Hasten! hasten!” 

From this point the path seemed as if it had been trod- 
den before her; and the feeling, that others had passed 
through the same trials and dangers, awakened a warm 
throb of sympathy, and an impulse of new encourage- 
ment within her. Hitherto she had felt lost, bewildered, 
and alone. Now the .way seemed lightened as by the 
smiles of friends; and Faith and Hope shed a glorious 
united radiance far onward through the gloom. 

Again the path widened into an opening, and now she 
was really no longer alone. From various points, all 
tending to the spot whereon she stood, issued, in like 

manner, a crowd of fellow-pilgrims. Joy beamed from 
all their faces at sight of each other; for all had alike 
wandered in the trackless wood. Light, like that from 
their wonderful flowers, glowed on their features, as they 
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sprang forward towards each other, and met with inter- 
lacing arms. 

Suddenly, from the mossy sod beneath, sprang upward 
a hundred radiant blossoms; and bright-winged birds 
fluttered above their heads, singing, while the buds be- 
low waved to the music of their notes, — ‘‘ Love! love! ”’ 
And now, on many a happy bosom, clustered the three 
heavenly flowers, — Faith, Hope, and Love. Only a 
few forgot, in the moment of their relief from danger 
and bewilderment, to gather of the offered blossoms; and 
it might be seen already, that, where Love had not been 
added, the light of Faith and Hope had even then be- 
cun to grow more dim. 

In groups of two and three, they turned to pursue 
their way. The miraculous light which played around 
the flowers they wore, varied in color and intensity with 
the different owners ; but all streamed on in one direction, 
and through the vista along which their united radiance 
poured, could be seen, glittering as in heavenly sunlight, 
the pillared gates of the Celestial City. 

Eva seemed to join a group of young girls like herself, 
whose cheerful and affectionate converse beguiled the 
way, and whose faces grew more and more beautiful to 
her, as she turned upon them the light of her flowers. 
One of their number had forgotten to gather a blossom 
of Love, and she kept aloof from the others, as though 
the radiance of their fowers was oppressive to her. Eva 
felt an instinctive dislike for a time to linger near her, 
though she could not leave her entirel y behind and alone; 
but at length, as an accidental turn brought them nearer 
together, a ray from her own love-blossom fell on the 
lowncast features of her companion; and then, at once, 
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they wore to her a beauty and a charm she wondered 
that she had not seen before. 

Drawing to her side, she held out her hand to help 
her over a fallen branch, which the dim light of her 
withering flowers had not enabled her to see; and, as 
she gently drew her onward, the presence of her own 
flower of Love seemed to rekindle the dying Faith and 
Hope of her companion. 

For a while they kept on together, from time to time 
gathering new treasures of precious buds, which the gen- 
tle light of those they carried revealed to them, and 
which, in their turn, beamed with a lustre of their own, 
and disclosed, at almost every step, others continually 
multiplying and increasing in beauty. 

So,” whispered a spirit-voice in Eva’s ear, “‘one 
virtue won, still lights the way to more.”’ 

But her poor companion, in all whose treasure bloomed 
no flower of Love, gathered but scantily from the rich 
profusion on their path, for she could only see by her 
own light; and a few pale, drooping buds were all that 
rewarded, at long intervals, her weary gaze, and even 
these were mixed with thorns, which wounded her at 
every touch. 

At last, angrily, she thrust a sharp nettle, called Jeal- 
ousy, across Eva’s hand, as she stooped to gather a new 
blossom. The sting wounded her severely for the mo- 
ment; but the flower of Forbearance grew close by. The 
light of Love directed her to it; and, as she plucked it, 
a crystal drop from the severed stem healed the smart, 
and sent forth a delicious fragrance. 

And so they travelled on, treading the same path, and 
yet gathering so differently, till at last, after many 4 
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sharp thrust from the thorns her companion carried 
among her flowers, and which the balm, unfailingly dis- 
tilled by Forbearance, had as often healed, Eva began to 
feel an inward bitterness, like a creeping poison, steal 
iuto her heart, and impel her to desert and avoid her 
unkind fellow-pilgrim. It was the pestilential breath of 
the wild thorn-flowers that had so fearfully outnumbered 
now the fairer blossoms in that loveless cluster. She 
was yielding to the influence, and had turned, with a 
feeling of sickness and loathing, to pursue a separate 
path; when, at the same moment, led by some unseen 
impulse, the unhappy one stretched forth her hand, and 
her fingers closed upon a little mournful-looking blossom, 
in whose heart a raindrop rested, which ever grows 
among the thorns, and is called by the angels Penitence. 
It saved her; for a fragrance breathed from it that dis- 
pelled at once the noxious odors of the thorns, and, one 
by one, they withered and fell from her grasp. Eva 
turned back, and beheld a flower she had been on the 
point of passing by, fair, fragrant, and encircled by a 
rainbow. She gathered it, and reached it out, in token 
of the renewal of their friendship, when lo! as if born of 
its light, a bud of love unfolded among her companion’s 
flowers, and lent its life and radiance to the rest, while 
the rainbow of Mercy arched gloriously her own fair 
treasure, and again an angel-voice was heard, —‘‘ Blessed 
are they who forgive; for they shall also be for- 
given.” 


Rapidly and lovingly they now pressed on together, 
while thicker and fairer grew the flowers along their 
path; and, as they were gathered, they seemed of them- 
selves to group, instinctively and harmoniously, according 
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to their natures, around some one of the three that rose 
so gloriously from the midst of each cluster, — Faith, 
Hope, and Love. 

At length, and all at once, as though she had been 
transported from the heart of the wilderness st the sum- 
mons of some mighty voice, Eva seemed to stand alone 
at the golden gate of the Celestial City. But presently 
a band of shining angels came forth to meet her, with 
crowns of immortal flowers upon their heads, and looks 
of love beaming from their faces. Forth from the half- 
opened portal streamed a light, in which that o* her own 
treasure seemed to grow dim, while it reves'ed to her 
affrighted sight, thorns, which she knew not of, hidden 
among the flowers. But the angels took from her trem- 
bling hands the blossoms, and, casting aside al! that was 
unworthy, bound into a garland like their own the bright 
buds gathered in the wilderness; and, as they fastened 
them upon her brow, Love burned in the midst like a 
glorious star, and a voice sounded from within the hea- 
venly gates, — 

‘To her that overcometh will I give a crowr: of life!” 
Back rolled the celestial portal on its gokien hinges: 
a flood of glory poured warm and full around her; and 
Eva awoke. But the feeling of her dream yet lingered 
with her, and the encompassing love of Heaven seemed 
as if still glowing about her heart. A. ). T. W. 





Tutnx of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over h's failings; 
Guide the erring aright: for the good, the heavenly Shepherd 
Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back to its mother. 


The Children of the Lord's Supper. 
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KING EDWARD VI. 


We have lately read the life of this youthful king, and 
we found in it so many beautiful traits of character, that 
we have been tempted to offer some notices of him to our 
young readers. 

Edward VI. was the son of Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, and of Lady Jane Seymour. He was born at 
Hampton Court, October 12, 1537. He was baptized 
with great pomp at midnight, a few days after his birth ; 
his half-sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, the latter of whom 
was only four years old, assisting at the ceremony. The 
Archbishop Cranmer was one of his sponsors, according 
to the usages of the English Church, which require that 
every child shall have three sponsors, who shall engage 
that he shall be brought up in the knowledge of God and 
of the Holy Scriptures. He had the misfortune to lose 
his mother a fortnight after his birth; but even that sad 
event scarcely threw a gloom over the general rejoicings 
for an heir to the English crown. 

King Henry died when the young Prince Edward was 
nine years of age, after bequeathing the crown to his 
son. The ceremony of coronation was performed in 
Westminster Abbey by Archbishop Cranmer. The ab- 
hey was richly decorated with cloth of gold, and jewels ; 
and after a long and tedious time, during which the lords 
of the kingdom “‘ kissed his Grace’s right foot,” and mass 
Was said, ‘‘ his Grace was removed into a chair of crimson 
velvet, and borne in the chair between two noblemen, 
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and showed to the people; and these words spoken to the 
people by my Lord of Canterbury (Cranmer) : — 

‘¢¢ Sirs, here I present unto you King Edward, the 
rightful inheritor to the crown of this realm. Wherefore 
all ye that be come this day to do your homage-service, 
and bound in duty, be ye willing to do the same?’ 

‘lo the which all the people cried with a loud voice, 
and said, ‘Yea, yea, yea!’ and cried, ‘ King Edward!’ 
and prayed, ‘God save King Edward!’ ” 

After prayers were made over him, and blessing and 
signing, he was “made ready of new garments,” and 
brought forth, and placed before the high altar, bare- 
headed; and, after that, the crown was set on his head. 
It seems that the ceremony, long as it appears in the 
account, was yet abridged because of the delicate health 
of the young king. 

The Earl of Hertford, who was the king’s uncle, was 
appointed his protector, as he was not old enough to act 
for himself. On the same day, Edward was informed of 
the appointment in the presence of the council by whom 
it had been made. ‘‘ He pulled off his cap, and, bowing 
gracefully round, said, ‘We heartily thank you, my lords 
all; and hereafter, in all that yé shall have to do with us 
for any suit or causes, ye shall be heartily welcome.’” 

His self-possession, dignity, and sweetness astonished 
every one. He was from his birth remarkably thought- 
ful; and once, when at play, and desiring to procure 
something that was beyond his reach, one of his compa- 
nions placed a Bible for him to step on, he took it up 
carefully, and said with tears in his eyes, “I don’t want 
to play any more now.” At eight years of age he 
wrote Latin letters to his father; and his acquirements 
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were so extraordinary, that Cardan, an Italian, who came 
to the court of England when Henry was living, thus 
describes the youthful prince : — 

‘‘ All the graces were in him. He had many tongues 
when he was yet but a child. Together with the Eng- 
lish, his natural tongue, he had both Latin and French; 
nor was he ignorant of the Greek, Italian, and Spanish. 
But for the English, French, and Latin, he was exact 
in them, and apt to learn every thing. Nor was he ig- 
norant of logic or the principles of natural philosophy, 
nor of music. The sweetness of his temper was such 
as became a mortal; his gravity such as became the 
majesty of a king, and his disposition suitable to this 
high degree. In sum, the child was so bred, had such 
parts, was of such expectation, that he looked like a 
miracle of aman. These things are not spoken rhetori- 
cally and beyond the truth, but are indeed short of it. 
He was a marvellous boy. 

‘Not only England, but the world, has reason to 
lament his being snatched away. He gave us an essay 
of virtue, though he did not like to give a pattern of it. 
When the gravity of a king was needful, he carried him- 
self like an old man; and yet he was always affable and 
gentle, as became his age.”’ 

Notwithstanding his fondness for study, he was fond 
of play, and in feats of activity excelled his companions ; 
and then, panting and exhausted, he would seat himself 
at the foot of a tree, take his Virgil from his pocket, 
and read while he rested. He always treated his com- 
panions as equals ; but, if they were rude or quarrelsome, 
he always withdrew from them. Cranmer persuaded 
him to sign the death-warrant of a poor, half-crazed 
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woman, who was accused of holding opinions contrary to 
the church of England ; but, with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, he said, as he took the pen, ‘ Be it S0, 
then. If there is sin, it rests on you; for God knows 
how unwillingly I sign this warrant.” 

Edward’s journal, written in his own hand, is pre- 
served in a library in England. After the death of the 
Protector, who was beheaded, while the young king was 
kept in ignorance, the office fell to the Duke of Northum- 
berland. From the time of his uncle’s death, his health 
visibly declined. He was removed from place to place, 
for the benefit of the air; but his disease surely and 
slowly gained ground. 

Edward had a favorite companion, named Baralse Fitz- 
patrick. He was a boy near his own age, and his whip- 
ping-boy ; that is, he was always to be whipped for the 
king’s faults. Edward’s loving nature did not approve 
of this: he became much attached to him, and sent him 
to France to be educated; and, while he was there, wrote 
to him constantly, and gave him good advice. That he 
was deservedly a favorite was proved by his life after the 
death of his royal friend. 

One of Edward’s most striking characteristics was his 
punctuality ; for he considered that he had no more right 
to waste the time of others than his own. His cousin, 
Lady Jane Grey, was frequently his companion; and 
Edward always found comfort and strength in her con- 
versation. 

Death, in the meanwhile, was slowly approaching 
Edward, but not so noiselessly as to deceive him. He 
saw its approach calmly, and often sent for Cranmer 0 
come and sit with him, and talk with him. The Duke of 
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Northumberland desired Edward, in opposition to his 
father’s will, to name Lady Jane Gray, who was his 
daughter-in-law as well as Edward’s cousin, successor to 
the throne. It is probable that he would never have 
done this, had he been under the influence of Cranmer ; 
but the Duke of Northumberland, under various pre- 
tences, kept the archbishop as much as possible from 
Edward’s presence; and, by representing to him the 
trouble that would follow, if his sister Mary, who was a 
Catholic, should succeed him, at last persuaded him to 
agree to it. All the council signed the paper which 
made Lady Jane Edward’s successor, except Cranmer. 
He declared that he could not do it without perjury ; for 
he had sworn to king Henry’s will, acknowledging Mary 
as Edward’s successor. Edward himself desired to see 
Cranmer, and, after reminding him of the parental love 
he had always shown him, said, ‘‘ Can it be that you will 
oppose my wishes, when all the rest of the council yield 
to them?’’ The archbishop was much affected by this 
appeal, and consented to sign the paper. 

The last days of Edward were like the rest of his good 
and pure life. His strength gradually declined, and the 
physicians declared they could do nothing more for him. 
When he was very near death, and his eyes were closed, 
he thought no one was near him, and made the fol- 
lowing prayer : — 

‘Lord God, deliver me out of this wretched and mise- 
rable life, and take me amorfg thy chosen. Howbeit, 
hot my will, but thy will, be done. Lord, I commit my 
spirit to thee. © Lord, thou knowest how happy it 
Were for me to be with thee; yet, for thy chosen’s sake, 
send me life and health that I may truly serve. O my 
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Lord God, bless thy people, and save thine inheritance, 
O Lord God, save thy chosen people of England. 0 
my Lord God, defend this realm from Papistry, and 
maintain thy true religion, that I and my people may 
praise thy holy name, for thy Son Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

‘Then, turning his face, and seeing who was by him, 
he sayd unto him, ‘ Are ye so nigh? I thought ye had 
been further off.’ 

‘‘Then the doctor sayd, ‘We heard you speake to 
yourself.’ 

‘To them, after his fashion smiling, he sayd, ‘I was 
praying to God.’ 

‘“‘The last words he uttered were, ‘I am faint; Lord, 
have mercie upon me, and take my spirit.’ ”’ ED. 


WASP-NESTS. 


In general the cells of the wasps are formed of a 
kind of paper, which is made by the animals them- 
selves. Different species choose different situations for 
building their nests. Some expose their dwellings to the 
air; others prefer the trunks of decayed trees, while 
the common kind conceal their nests under the ground. 
The hole which leads to a wasp’s nest is about an inch 
in diameter, and is mined by the wasps, and varies i 
length, according to the distance of the nest from the 
surface of the ground. The whole nest is of a round 
form, and generally twelve or fourteen inches in diameter. 
It is covered with rough layers or walls of paper, and i 
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these walls are left two holes for passages to the inside. 
The wasps always enter by one hole and go out by the 
other, which prevents any confusion or interruption of 
their labors. 

When the outside covering is removed, the inside is 
seen to consist of several stories of combs, one above 
the other. Every story is composed of a great num- 
ber of six-sided cells, formed of a substance like ash- 
colored paper. These cells are for the young wasps in all 
their stages, from the egg until they are able to fly. 
The size of the combs varies: the upper one is often 
only two inches in diameter, while the middle one is 
sometimes more than a foot. The lowest are also much 
smaller than the middle ones. It is calculated that in a 
medium-sized nest there are at least ten thousand cells. 

The different stories of combs are always about an 
inch high. Each of the larger combs is supported by 
about fifty pillars; these are coarse, and of a roundish 
fom. ‘They are much larger at the top and bottom than 
in the middle: thus between two combs there is always 
a colonnade. The wasps begin at the top, and build 
downward. The uppermost and smallest comb is first 
constructed, and attached to the outer covering of the 
hest. The pillars are formed of the same kind of paper 
as the rest of the nest. 

M. de Reaumur contrived to make wasps, like bees, 
work in glass hives. He found that the first operation 
of the insects, after the nest has been placed in the hive, 
is to repair the injuries it has suffered. Some of them 
occupy themselves in fixing the nest to the top of the 

hive by pillars, similar to those which support the combs ; 
_ others repair the breaches it has sustained, while others 
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still increase the thickness of its external cover. The 
construction of this cover requires great labor; for it 
frequently exceeds an inch and a half in thickness, and 
is composed of a number of layers as thin as paper, with 
an empty space between each. If it were one solid mass, 
the rain which descends into the earth would soak 
through the whole, and reach the combs; but, by leay- 
ing spaces between, one or two layers may be moistened, 
while the others are not affected in the least. 

The materials employed by the wasps in building their 
nests are very different from those made use of by the 
honey-bee. Instead of collecting the farina of flowers, 
and digesting it into wax, the wasps gnaw with their two 
fangs, which are strong and toothed like a saw, small 
fibres of wood from sashes of windows, wooden posts, 
garden-doors, &c., but never attempt growing or green 
timber. These fibres, though very slender, are often the 
twelfth part of an inch long. After cutting a certain 
number of them, the animals collect them into small 
bundles, and, by means of a glutinous substance fu- 
nished by their own bodies, form them into a moist and 
ductile paste. Of this substance they construct the ex- 
ternal cover, the partitions of the nest, the cells, and the 
solid pillars which support the stories of combs. 

The construction of the nest occupies a comparatively 
small number of laborers. Some seek for food for the 
whole colony, which consists either of insects, small 
pieces of meat taken from butchers’ stalls, or the juices 
of fruits. 

The eggs of the wasps are white, transparent, and of 
an oblong figure: some of them are no larger than the 
head of a small pin. They are so firmly glued to the 
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bottoms of the cells, that it is with difficulty they can 
be detached without breaking. Eight days after the 
eggs are placed in the cells, the worms are hatched. The 
wasps feed them as a bird feeds her young, by giving 
them from time to time a mouthful of food: it is aston- 
ishing with what industry and rapidity a wasp runs 
along the cells of a comb, and gives food to each worm. 
When a worm is so large as to occupy the whole of its 
cell, it is then ready to be changed into a nymph. It 
then refuses all nourishment, and shuts up the mouth of 
its cell with a fine silken cover, like that of the caterpillar. 
This operation occupies three or four hours; and the ani- 
mal remains in the nymph-state nine or ten days, when 
with its teeth it destroys the silken cover, and comes 
forth a winged insect. Curious as it may seem, the 
young wasps have been seen, in the course of the first 


day after their transformation, to go to the fields, bring 
in provisions, and distribute them to the worms in the 
cells. A cell is no sooner abandoned by a young wasp, 
than it is cleaned, trimmed, and repaired by an old one; 


and made, in every respect, proper for the reception of 
another egg. 


This wonderful assemblage of combs and columns is 
an edifice which requires several months’ labor, and 
serves the insects one year only. The cold of winter 
kills most of the wasps, and, in the spring, one alone 
lays the foundation of a new nest. This wasp finds or 
digs a hole under the earth, builds cells for her eggs, and 
feeds the worms which are hatched from them. When- 
ever these worms become flies, they assist their parent 
in increasing the nest. — Selected. 





I CAN’T. 


‘WaT is the matter now, Louisa?’’ said Aunt Maria 
to her niece, who stood pouting by the window, with a 
book wrong side up in her hand, her slate-pencil in her 
mouth, and her eyes gathering large tears. 

‘‘T can’t get my lesson,”’ sullenly fretted Louisa, pout- 
ing worse than before, for the notice her aunt had taken 
of her. 

*“*T cavt, again, Louisa: have you tried, my 
child? ”’ replied Aunt Maria, seriously. 

Yes, Lhave tried. It is in fractions. O dear! Miss 
Bayard knew I couldn’t get it, and I can’t.” 

Louisa was very angry by this time, and she wrinkled 
her forehead into a gloomy frown, the tears flowed down 
her round red cheeks, and she threw her book violently 
upon the window-seat. Only think of it, my dear young 
readers! Louisa Walters was twelve years old, and not 
ashamed to behave like that! She was a very bright, 
quick-minded girl, too, and could grasp a difficult lesson as 
readily as any of her schoolmates, if she only tried. But 
she had fallen into a miserable habit of saying ‘‘I can’t,” 
because she was really in doubt, and did not like the 
trouble of commanding her attention or applying her 
mind. So, when the lesson was assigned to her class in 
history, she invariably scowled, and muttered to herself, 
—a very disagreeable fault, by the way, either in chil- 
dren to their parents, or pupils to their teachers, —“ / 
can’t get it’ The lesson in botany was greeted with 
‘“T can’t” from her lips, and especially the lesson in 
arithmetic, when the ‘I can’t” meant, emphatically, 
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“T won’t try.” To her subject for composition she 
always objected with ‘ I can’t write on that;’’ to her 
Bible exercise she said, ‘‘ J can’t find so many refer- 
ences;”’ to her needle-work she said, “‘ I can’t do it nice;”’ 
and so on. 

Now, do you not begin to wonder what Louisa could 
do? She never had been known to say, ‘‘ J can’t play, 
and run, and frolic, out of doors; J can’t drive my hoop; 
or J can’t romp!’’? She was never heard to say, “I 
can’t eat cake, or fruit, or confections,’ but once, and 
then she had ‘‘ the mumps ;”’ and it hurt her so badly to 
eat that she cried with her pain and passion. 

The truth in the present case was, she had run away 
from her study-hour to play, while her sisters Jennie 
and Sophia learned their lessons; and now she was 
obliged to stay in the house, and study alone. Aunt 
Maria took the very best care of her three orphan-nieces, 
and she knew that Miss Bayard was a judicious, con- 
siderate, and most faithful teacher; so she insisted the 
girls of her family should do just what Miss Bayard 
required of them. Jane and Sophia were very docile, 
gentle, and obedient, and yielded very readily to the 
wishes and desires of their aunt and their teacher; but 
Louisa was wayward, wilful, and irritable, and she pre- 
ferred her own way in almost every thing; sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, she made a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, both at home and at school. 

Aunt Maria did not say any thing to Louisa for some 
minutes, though she was sadly displeased with such 
childish and miserable conduct. Louisa thought her 
aunt was going to keep on with her sewing, and take no 


° 
lore notice of her; and that offended her still more. 
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“‘T won’t go to school another day, and s0,” said 
Louisa, at length, in a very angry tone, while her face 
and neck flushed with her excitement. ‘I don’t like 
Miss Bayard—I hate her — she don’t help me half so 
much as she does Sarah Wellington.” 

‘Louisa,’ interrupted Aunt Maria, in a serious 
voice, looking up from her work, — ‘‘ Louisa, don’t let 
me hear you speak in that way of your teacher. You 
know the fault is all in your own indolence that you are 
behind Sarah Wellington, and not in any neglect of Miss 
Bayard. If you studied half as faithfully as Sarah does, 
you would not want any help. But you may bring me 
your book and slate. I will lay them aside; and, if Miss 
Bayard calls, as I expect she will this evening, I will 
explain to her that Louisa said ‘she could not get her 
lessons.’ As to your leaving school, since you value 
instruction and knowledge so lightly, I don’t think it 
best to force it upon you, or to try any longer to make 
you do what you ‘can’t.’ I presume there is some poor 
child who would be very grateful to receive the opportu- 
nity which you despise; and I shall be much happier in 
spending your tuition-money on a girl who will regard 
education as a treasure worth the accepting. You may 
go, Louisa.” 

Louisa hung down her head, and in her heart she was 
bitterly mortified at such a reproof; but her evil and 
unsubdued passions held her in their own power. The 
temptation to go and play was very strong: in the glow 
of her wrong feelings, the lesson in fractions looked more 
impossible than ever; she slowly handed the book and 
slate to her aunt, without looking up, and then ran out 
of the room. 
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A gleeful circle of her playmates were gathered in the 
yard, who greeted her with the heartiest welcome; for 
Louisa was ringleader in all the frolics. 

“Why, Louisa!”’ spoke the delighted girls, all in a 
breath, ‘‘ have you learned all that hard lesson in arith- 
metic so soon?” 

Louisa was tempted to add a falsehood to her other 
sin, and say “‘ yes;”’ but, with all her glaring faults, she 
did fear to utter a lie, —that meanest and most odious 
vice of childhood ; though I am sorry to say her folly this 
time led her to make a sad.misrepresentation of the truth. 
She blushed, and replied, — 

“No; I told Aunt Maria that it was too long, and I 
could not get it, so she said I might be excused. And 
don’t you think, girls, Iam going to stay out of school 
Just as long as I want to, — aunty says I may!” 

“Why, ‘Louisa Walters !’? said Margaret Symonds, 
“T wouldn’t be out of school a day for any thing! 
Only think how you will get behind the classes, and have 
to lose standing ! ”” 

“Oh! I don’t care for that,’”’ said Louisa, tossing her 
head, and looking uncomfortable. ‘‘I can play all the 
time, and then how easy it will be to make it all up at 
home, you know!” 

The girls were too well acquainted with Louisa’s ha- 
bits to “know”? that, quite so confidently ; and most of 
them were sensible enough of the value of instruction 
to decide that it was no privilege, but a misfortune, to 
stay away from school. * Louisa was a girl who was very 
easily influenced; she was fond of being on the popular 
side, and she more than half regretted her liberty, more 
particularly since it was so unamiably obtained; but she 
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resolved to try it. The play soon became as lively as 
usual, and all the girls forgot that there was any thing 
in the world of more importance than graces and shut- 
tlecocks. — Selected. 


(To be continued.) 









GOOD TEMPER. 





Srnce trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please; 
Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence. 








More. 









WE have had, to our disappointment, no answer to the puzzle 
in the July number, and shall be obliged to give our readers the 
answer ourselves. 





‘‘ Nine’ (IX) from “six”? (SIX) leaves S. 
“Ten” (X) from “nine” (IX) leaves I. 
“Fifty” (L) from “forty” (XL) leaves X. 
There are just half a dozen (SIX) remaining. 







We hope some one will send us an answer to the beautiful 
charade in the August number. 

We are sorry to disappoint our young friends by not giving 
them the conclusion of the “ Little Merchant;” but we know 
they feel so much obliged to its author for her beautiful stories, 
that they will learn with pleasure, that a delightful journey has 
prevented her from furnishing the remainder of it for this num- 
ber.—Eb. 
























“WE THAT ARE STRONG OUGHT TO BEAR THE 
INFIRMITIES OF THE WEAK.” 


(See Frontispiece.) 


Freppy Seymour was a delicate, sickly boy, about ten 
years of age. He had never been able to go to school 
like other children, and his mother had taught him at 
home. Like all children who cannot join in active plays, 
Freddy was extremely fond of reading; and, as his 
mother would not permit him to read story-books all the 
time, he read history and voyages and travels. There 
were times, however, when his health was better; and 
then he could go out and play with his hardy and frolic- 
some brothers. 

Of these he had two, Wallace and Alfred. Wallace 
was older than Fred; and Alfred, though younger, was 
nearly half a head taller. These little fellows, though 
commonly kind-hearted, could not understand the feel- 
ings of pain and weariness, of which their brother com- 
plained, and would often ridicule him thoughtlessly, or 
make unkind speeches, which caused the tears to spring 
to his eyes. 

Fred had enjoyed so much better health than usual 
(uring the autumn, that his mother had told him he 
might go snow-balling with the boys when the first snow 
came. He looked forward to this with great delight, 
and watched the progress of a pair of stout mittens and 
a comforter, that his mother was knitting for him, with 
the deepest interest. A sad disappointment was in store 
for him, however. One of his old fits of sickness came 


on with more than usual severity; and, when he was 
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able to leave his bed, and sit by the parlor-window, but 
not strong enough to walk, the first snow fell. 

His mother went out that afternoon, leaving him alone 
at the window. She had not been gone long when the 
boys came rushing in. 

‘Come, Fred,” shouted one, “‘ mother said you might 
go out when the first snow came. Bundle up nov. 
Where are those famous mittens, and that comforter?” 

‘But, Wally, I have been sick, and I really do not 
think I am able.” 

‘“‘That’s the very thing! If you thought you were 
able, you could go as well as not. Just try to think 
so.”’ 

‘‘But mother said, if I was strong; and I am not 
strong.” 

‘You would feel strong, if you only came out into 
this clear air. Oh! it is splendid. Look out here.” 

Freddy rose from his little rocking-chair, and followed 
Wallace to the window. On an open field beside the 
house, half-a-dozen boys were pelting each other, and 
enjoying themselves to the full, as their merry shouts 
testified. 

‘“T should like to go,” he said. ‘ But I think I will 
come to the door first, and see how cold it is.’’ 

‘‘We are losing the whole afternoon,”’ said Alfred, 
‘while Miss Fred is making up his mind. We'll just 
go out in front of the house; and, if he concludes that 
his dear little self will not get frozen, he can call to us.” 
With that, off he ran. 

Freddy slowly opened the front-door, and looked out. 
There stood Alfred, making up an enormous pile of 
snow-balls, at a little distance. The white fields sparkled 
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in the sun, and the trees were feathered most beautifully ; 
while the crispy, bracing air seemed to bring strength 
with it. But not to Fred. He stood for a few mo- 
ments, partly watching his brother, and partly in a 
dream, and then closed the door; but, remembering that 
Wallace and Alfred might expect him, he opened it 
again, and called out, “‘I won’t come to-day, Alfred.’ 

“Well, sit by the fire, then, and I'll make you a 
snow-dolly to play with,’ retorted Alfred. 

‘“What’ll you ever be good for, if you make such, a 
baby of yourself ?’’ shouted Wallace. 

Freddy had heard enough. THe shut the door, drew 
his rocking-chair close to the parlor-fire, and rested his 
head upon the cushion, while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. Children, who have always been in perfect 
health, cannot realize how sensitive to unkindness sick- 
ness renders us, and how a sense of weakness and 
weariness calls for sympathy and kindness, and not for 
ridicule or roughness. 

Mrs. Seymour found Freddy in the same position half 
an hour afterwards when she returned. 

“What is the matter, my boy?’ she asked, in a 
bright, cheerful tone. ‘‘ You are no worse, I hope.’’ 

“No, mamma, thank you,’’ he answered, with a deep 
sigh, 

“What makes you cry, then? Are you disappointed 
that you cannot play in the snow?”’ 

“Not exactly. I am too old to cry for that. Be- 
sides, there will be more snow this winter.”’ 

Mrs. Seymour seated herself in her own chair, and 
took her son gently in her arms, and placed his head 
tenderly against her shoulder. She had been sick many 
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a time herself, and she knew how much comfort little, 
kind attentions give. She gently stroked his hair with 
her hand, and said again, ‘‘'Tell me what is the matter, 
Fred. Have the boys troubled you?” 

‘* Alfred said he would make me a doll to play with: 
and Wallace, that I never should be good for any thing, 
if I made such a baby of myself. Is it true, mamma? 
Shall I never be good for any thing? Shall I never be 
manly ?”’ 

‘Wallace and Alfred are very thoughtless boys,” said 
their mother ; ‘‘ but what Wallace says need not be true. 
There is danger that a boy who has suffered from ill 
health may make himself too particular about little 
things for his comfort, and become too selfish; but he is 
in no more danger than a strong boy is of becoming too 
rude and rough, and inconsiderate of the feelings of 
others. As far as doing good in the world is concerned, 
you are performing your part, when you bear that term- 
ble pain in your chest as well as you did on Sunday. 
You are showing us all how to bear pain; and, though 
you may scarcely believe it, Wallace told me that night, 
after he left your chamber, that he should be ashamed 
to cry again, when he had a tooth taken out. You have 
done some good, even by that. If you try not to be 
foolish about little things, like the precise way your pil- 
lows are placed, or the chairs are set up; if you do not 
think that you must have dainties, and sit in the warmest 
corner, — this discipline of sickness, which prevents you 
from taking part in the out-door sports of your brothers, 
will have its effect upon your character. It will make 
you self-denying in every thing. I hope to see you 
grow stronger as you grow older; and I hope, too, to see 
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that sickness has done for you what God intended it 
should, — that it has made you unselfish, kind, and con- 
siderate. And now,” she said, kissing him, ‘I think 
your day down stairs has been long enough ; and you had 
better take your tea up stairs, and go to rest early.” 

The sting of his brothers’ words had passed away 
from Freddy’s heart, while his mother was speaking. 
He had forgiven, and almost forgotten them. But his 
mother thought it her duty to warn the boys against 
their unkindness, especially as it was an oft-repeated 
offence. She hardly knew how she should do this, so 
that they should remember it. She went with them to 
their chamber at night when they retired, and read 
to them, as she often did, two or three verses of the 
Bible, and asked them if they understood what she read, 
and made them explain it as far as they could. 

‘What do you understand by this?’”’ she asked. 
“We, then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.”’ 

Neither of the boys could tell. 

‘The verse teaches us what our conduct ought to be 
toward the weak, — towards those who have not our 
strength either of body or mind. We ought to bear 
their infirmities; that is, we ought to assist and comfort 
them in every way in our power, and, by bearing them 
ourselves, help them to bear them. My dear boys, I 
have often spoken to you about your treatment of 
Freddy, and I am very sorry to be obliged to do it 
again. I found him this afternoon, when I came home, 
sitting in his chair, with the tears rolling over his cheeks. 
You need not think he complained of you; for it was a 


long time before I could make him tell me the reason of 
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his tears, and then I found he had cause to feel hurt. I 
had hoped Wallace was too truly kind-hearted to tell his 
delicate brother that he never would be good for any 
thing, especially when he sees how much more manly 
he is than himself about a great many things.’ 

‘* But such a little foolish thing, mother,”’ interposed 
Wallace. 

“Tf Freddy is sick and languid, and a Jitile thing 
troubles him and makes him unhappy, it is just as wrong 
for you to do it as it would be for you to annoy and 
trouble Alfred about some great thing. I trust I shall 
not have occasion to speak to you again about this.” 

Not more than a week after this conversation, Wallace 
took a severe cold, which threw him into a violent fever. 
When this had subsided, he was quite weak, and could 
scarcely stand. ‘Then, indeed, he had occasion to re- 
proach himself for his hard speeches to his brother. 
When his weary head could scarcely support itself, 
Freddy knew just how to place the pillows for him. 
When he wanted a little amusement, Freddy knew just 
how much backgammon to play with him, without 
fatiguing him; and Freddy found the prettiest stories, 
and read them to him in a gentle, soothing voice. When 
Wallace was well enough to go down into the parlor, 
Freddy gave up his own rocking-chair and snug corner 
by the fire, and was never weary of going up and down 
stairs to bring what Wallace wanted. One day, when 
Fred was alone with him, and had just been up for the 
third time to get some book from Wallace’s room, he 
said, “‘I never shall forgive myself, Fred, for saying 
that you would never be good for any thing. I am sure 
I shall never say so again, and never shall laugh at you 
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when you do not feel able to run about asIdo. But I 
never knew before how people felt when they were sick.”’ 

Wallace was as good as his word; and, when Fred 
was sick, he did for him all in his power, though con- 
stant experience had not taught him just what the sick 
want, as it had taught his brother. 

We can just tell our readers, that Freddy did grow 
up good for something. He became a quiet, efficient 
minister of the gospel; and his ministrations at the bed- 
side of the sick derived much of their power and useful- 
ness from his early discipline of sickness. 

Wallace never forgot the lesson he had learned. He 
was always ready to help the poor and the oppressed, and 
to relieve the burdens of his less-favored companions ; 
aud the brothers often read together, with peculiar em- 


phasis and meaning, ‘‘ We, then, that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak.”’ ED. 


THE CRICKET. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BENEATH the rose’s mossy stem 
A Cricket lay concealed, 

And saw a brilliant Butterfly 
Sport gaily o’er the field. 


With gold and purple spangled o’er, 
And pure ethereal blue, 

It sipped the nectar from each flower, 
And bathed in fragrant dew. 









THE CRICKET. 


At last the Cricket sad exclaimed, 
‘* How different is my lot! 

To dull obscurity consigned 

Upon this lonely spot. 















No lovely hues upon me shine, 
No figure can I boast; 

Nor is one useful talent mine 

That nature’s lent to most.” 








Whilst musing thus, arrived a troop 
Of lively playful boys, 

Who soon pursued the gaudy fly 

With childish glee and noise. 








A prisoner soon, in eager haste 
The hapless insect’s torn: 
The Cricket, in the shelter placed, 
Its luckless fate did mourn. 
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“ Alas!’’ she said, *‘ I now perceive 
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’Twas folly to repine: yer 
Oh, may the tranquil shades of life late 
Henceforth be ever mine! (re 
and 

Too dearly bought, those brilliant hues, Roy 
Those wings in light unfurled, tru 

I now have learned it costs too dear spee 
To shine in this sad world.” to tl 
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JENNY LIND. 


THERE was once a poor and plain little girl dwelling ina 
little room in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. She 
was a poor little girl indeed, then. She was lonely and 
neglected, and would have been very unhappy, deprived 
of the kindness and care so necessary to a child, if it had 
not been for a peculiar gift. The little girl had a fine 
voice; and in her loneliness, in trouble or in sorrow, she 
onsoled herself by singing. In fact, she sang to all 
she did: at her work, at her play, running or resting, 
she always sang. 

The woman who had her in care went out to work 
luring the day, and used to lock in the little girl, who 
had nothing to enliven her solitude but the company of a 
at. The little girl played with her cat, and sang. Once 
she sat by the open window, and stroked her cat and sang, 
when a lady passed by. She heard the voice, and looked 
up, and saw the little singer. She asked the child se- 
veral questions, went away, and came back several days 
later, followed by an old music-master, whose name was 
Vrelius. He tried the little girl’s musical ear and voice, 
ind was astonished. He took her to the director of the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm, then a Count Puhe, whose 
truly generous and kind heart was concealed by rough 
speech and a morbid temper. Crelius introduced his pupil 
‘0 the count, and asked him to engage her as “‘ éléve for 
the opera.’ ‘* You ask a foolish thing ! ’’ said the count, 


f zrullly, looking disdainfully down on the poor little girl. 


“What shall we do with that ugly thing? See what feet 
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she has! And then her face! She will never be present- 
able. No, we cannot take her. Away with her!” 

The music-master insisted almost indignantly. ‘“ Well,” 
exclaimed he at last, “‘if you will not take her, poor as I 
am, I will take her myself, and have her educated for the 
scene. Such another ear as she has for music is not to 
be found in the world!” 

The count relented. ‘The little girl was at last admit- 
ted into the school for éléves, at the Opera; and, with 
some difficulty, a simple gown of black bombazine was 
procured for her. ‘The care of her musical education 
was left to an able master, Mr. Albert Breg, director of 
the song-school of the Opera. 

Some years later, at a comedy given by the éléves of 
the theatre, several persons were struck by the spirit and 
life with which a very young é/éve acted the part of a 
beggar-girl in the play. Lovers of genial nature were 
charmed, pedants almost frightened. It was our poor little 
girl, who had made her first appearance, now about four- 
teen years of age, frolicsome and full of fun as a child. 

A few years still later, a young debutante was to sing 
for the first time before the public in Weber’s Freischutz. 
At the rehearsal preceding the representation of the 
evening, she sang in a manner which made the members 
of the orchestra at once lay down their instruments to 
clap their hands in rapturous applause. It was our poor, 
plain little girl here again, who now had grown up, and 
was to appear before the public in the role of Agatha. 

I saw her at the evening representation. She was then 
in the prime pf youth, fresh, bright, and serene as 4 
morning in May; perfect in form; her hands and her 
arms peculiarly graceful; and lovely in her whole 
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appearance, through the expression of her countenance, 
and the noble simplicity and calmness of her manners. 
In fact, she was charming. We saw not an actress, but a 
young girl, full of natural geniality and grace. She 
seemed to move, speak, and sing without effort or art. 
All was nature and harmony. Her song was distin- 
guished especially by its purity, and the power of soul 
which seemed to swell in her tones. Her “‘ mezzo voice ”’ 
was delightful. In the night-scene where Agatha, seeing 
her lover come, breathes out her joy in rapturous song, 
our young singer, on turning from the window at the 
back of the theatre to the spectators again, was pale 
for joy. And, in that pale joyousness, she sang with a 
burst of outflowing love and life that called forth, not the 
mirth, but the tears, of the auditors. 

From this time she was the declared favorite of the 
Swedish public, whose musical tastes and knowledge 
are said not to be surpassed. And, year after year, she 
continued so; though, after a time, her voice, being over- 
strained, lost somewhat of its freshness; and the public, 
being satiated, no more crowded the house when she was 
singing. Still, at that time, she could be heard singing 
and playing, more delightfully than ever, in Pamina (in 
Zauberflote), or in Anna Bolena, though the opera was 


almost deserted. She evidently sang for the pleasure of 
the song. 
© 


By that time she went*to take lessons of Garcia, in 
Paris, and so give the finishing touch to her musical edu- 
cation. ‘There she acquired that warble, in which she is 
sald to have been equalled by no singer, and which could 
be compared only to that of the soaring and warbling 
lark, if the lark had a soul. 
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And then the young girl went abroad, and sang on 
foreign shores and to foreign people. She charmed Den- 
mark, she charmed Germany, she charmed England 
She was caressed and courted everywhere, even to adu- 
lation. At the courts of kings, the houses of the great 
and noble, she was feasted as one of the grandees of na- 
ture and art. She was covered with laurels and jewels. 
But friends wrote of her, ‘‘ In the midst of these splen- 
dors, she only thinks of her Sweden, and yearns for her 
friends and her people.”’ 

One dusky October night, crowds of people (the most 
part, by their dress, seemed to belong to the upper classes 
of society) thronged on the shore of the Baltic harbor at 
Stockholm. All looked toward the sea. There was 
rumor of expectance and pleasure. Hours passed away. 
and the crowds still gathered, and waited and looked out 
eagerly toward the sea. At length a brilliant rocket rose 
joyfully far out at the entrance of the harbor, and was 
greeted with a general buzz on the shore. 

‘There she comes! there she is!’’ A large steamer 
now came whelming on its triumphant way through the 
flocks of ships and boats lying in the harbor, towarl 
the shore of the “‘Skeppsbero.” Flashing rockets marke! 
its way in the dark as it advanced. The crowds on thi 

shore pressed forward as if to meet it. Now the leviathav 
of the waters was heard thundering nearer and nearer’ 
now it relented; now again pushed on, foaming an( 
splashing; now it lay still. And there, on the front af 
the deck, was seen, by the light of lamps and rockets, « 
pale, graceful young woman, her eyes brilliant with tears 
and lips radiant with smiles, waving her handkerchief 
her friends and countrymen on shore. 
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It was she again, —our poor, plain, neglected little 
girl of former days, — who now came back in triumph to 
her fatherland. But no more poor, no more plain, no 
more neglected. She had become rich; she had in her 
slender person the power to charm and inspire the multi- 
tudes. 

Some days later, we read in the papers of Stockholm 
an address to the public, written by the beloved singer, 
stating, with noble simplicity, that, ‘‘ as she once more 
had the happiness to be in her native land, she would be 
glad to sing again to her countrymen; and that the 
income of the operas, in which she was this season to 
appear, would be devoted to raise a fund for a school 
where éleves for the theatre would be educated to virtue 
and knowledge.” The intelligence was received as it 
deserved ; and, of course, the Opera was crowded every 
night the beloved singer sang there. The first time she 
again appeared in Somnambulo (one of her favorite 
roles), the public, after the curtain was dropped, called 
her back with great enthusiasm, and received her, when 
she appeared, with a roar of hurrahs. In the midst of the 
bust of applause, a clear and melodious warbling was 
heard. ‘The hurrahs were hushed instantly; and we saw 
the lovely singer standing with her arms slightly ex- 
tended, somewhat bowing forward, graceful as a bird on its 
branch, warbling; warbling as no bird ever did, from 
hote to note, — and on every one a clear, strong, soaring 
warble, — until she fell into the retournelle of her last 
song, and again sang that joyful and touching strain, 








‘“‘No thought can conceive how I feel at my heart.” 


Frederika Bremer. 
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THE DOVE. 


THERE was a lonely ark 

That sailed o’er waters dark ; 
And wide around 

Not one tall tree was seen, 

No flower nor leaf of green ; 
All — all were drowned. 


Then a soft wing was spread, 

And o’er the billows dread 
A meek dove flew ; 

But on that shoreless tide 

No living thing she spied, 
To cheer her view. 


There was no chirping sound 

O’er that wide watery bound, 
To soothe her woe; 

But the cold surges spread 

Their covering o’er the dead, 
Now sunk below. 


So to the ark she fled, 
With weary, drooping head, 
To seek for rest: 
Christ is thy ark, my love, 
Thou art the timid dove, — 
Fly to his breast. 
Mrs. Sigourney: 





SLAVERY AMONG INSECTS. 


We have been tempted to give our older readers a somewhat 
long, though intensely interesting, account of slavery among ants, 
which we know will instruct, as well as amuse them. It is taken 
from a work by Messrs. Kirby & Spence; and, though it seems 
almost incredible, yet the facts were observed by the great natural- 
ist, Huber. These ants, as it appears, sally from their nests, and 
attack other formicaries, or ant-hills, for the purpose of procuring 
slaves to wait upon them, and perform the labors of the colony. + 

We must also tell our little friends, that Jarve are the insects in 
their first or worm state, from which they are transformed into 
pupe, or the chrysalis state; and from this they are finally 
changed into perfect insects. The antenne are the organs of 
touch, situated near the mouths of the insects. 


THERE are two species of ants which engage in these 


excursions, Polyergus rufescens and Formica sangui- 
nea; but they do not, like the African kings, make 
slaves of adults, their sole object being to carry off the 
helpless infants of the colony which they attack, — the 
larvae and pupee: these they educate in their own nests, 
till they arrive at their perfect state, when they under- 
take all the business of the society. In the following 
account, I shall chiefly confine myself to what Huber 
relates of the first of these species, and conclude my 
extracts with his history of an expedition of the latter to 
procure slaves. ? 

The rufescent ants do not leave their nests to go upon 
these expeditions, which last about ten weeks, till the 
males are ready to emerge into the perfect state; and it 
is very remarkable, that, if any individuals attempt to 
stray abroad earlier, they are detained by their slaves, 
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who will not suffer them to proceed. A wonderful pro- 
vision of the Creator to prevent the black colonies from 
being pillaged when they contain only male and female 
brood, which would be their total destruction, without 
being any benefit to their assailants, to whom neuters 
alone are useful. 

Their time of sallying forth is from two in the after- 
noon till five, but more generally a little before five: the 
weather, however, must be fine, and the thermometer 
must stand at above 86° in the shade. Previously to 
marching, there is reason to think that they send out 
scouts to explore the vicinity; upon whose return, they 
emerge from their subterranean city, directing their 
course to the quarter from which the scouts came. They 
have various preparatory signals, such as pushing each 
other with the mandibles or forehead, or playing with the 
antennze, the object of which is probably to excite their 
martial ardor, to give the word for marching, or to in- 
dicate the route they are to take. The advanced guard 
usually consists of eight or ten ants; but no sooner do 
these get beyond the rest, than they move back, wheel- 
ing round in a semicircle, and mixing with the main 
body, while others succeed to their station. They have 
‘no captain, overseer, or ruler,’’ as Solomon observes; 
their army beirg composed entirely of neuters, without 
a single female: thus all in their turns take their place 
at the head, and then, retreating towards their rear, make 
room for others. ‘This is the usual order of their march: 
and the object of it may be to communicate intelligence 
more readily from one part of the column to another. 

When, winding through the grass of a meadow, they 
have proceeded to thirty feet or more from their own ha- 
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hitation, they disperse ; and, like dogs with their noses, ex- 
plore the ground with their antennz to detect the traces 
of the game they are pursuing. The negro formicary, 
the object of their search, is soon discovered; some of 
the inhabitants are usually keeping guard at the avenues, 
which dart upon the foremost of their assailants with in- 
conceivable fury. The alarm increasing, crowds of its 
swarthy inhabitants rush forth from every apartment: 
but their valor is exerted in vain; for the besiegers, pre-_ 
cipitating themselves upon them by the ardor of their 
attack, compel them to retreat within, and seek shelter in 
the lowest story; great numbers entering with them 
at the gates, while others with their mandibles make a 
breach in the walls, through which the victorious army 
marches into the besieged city. In a few minutes, by 
the same passages, they as hastily evacuate it, each car- 
rying off in its mouth a larva or pupa, which it has seized 
in spite of its unhappy guardians. On their return 
ome with their spoil, they pursue exactly the route by 
which they went to the attack. heir success on these 
expeditions is rather the result of their impetuosity, by 
which they damp the courage of the negroes, than of 
their superior strength, though they are a larger animal; 
for sometimes a very small body of them, not more than 
i hundred and fifty, has been known to succeed in their 
attack, and to carry off their booty. 

When, from their proximity, they are more readily to 
be come at than those of the negroes, they sometimes 
‘ssault, with the same view, the nest of another species 
vt ant, which I shall call the miners (&. cunicularia). 
This species being more courageous than the other, on 


this account the rufescent host marches to the attack in 
VOL. XVI. 10* 
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closer order than usual, moving with astonishing rapidity. 
As soon as they begin to’enter their habitation, myriads 
of the miners rushing out fall upon them with great fury ; 
while others, well aware of their purpose, making a pas- 
sage through the midst of them, carry off in their mouth 
the larvee and pup. The surface of the nest thus be- 
comes the scene of an obstinate conflict, and the assailants 
are often deprived of the prey which they had seized. 
The miners dart upon them, fight them foot to foot, dis- 
pute every inch of their territory, and defend their 
progeny with unexampled courage and rage. When the 
rufescents, laden with pillage, retire, they do it in close 
order, —a precaution highly necessary, since their valiant 
enemies, pursuing them, impede their progress for a 
considerable distance from their residence. 

During these combats, the pillaged ant-hill presents in 
miniature the spectacle of a besieged city. Hundreds 
of its inhabitants may be seen making their escape, and 
carrying off in different directions, to a place of security, 
some the young brood, and others their females that 
are newly excluded; but, when the danger is wholly 
passed, they bring them back to their city, the gates of 
which they barricade, and remain in great numbers near 
them to guard the entrance. 

Formica sanguinea, as I observed above, is another 
of the slave-making ants; and its proceedings merit se- 
parate notice, since they differ considerably from those 
of the rufescents. They construct their nests under 
hedges of a southern aspect, and likewise attack the hill 
both of the negroes and miners. On the 15th of July, 

at ten in the morning, Huber observed a small band of 
these ants sallying forth from their formicary, and march- 
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which it dispersed. The inhabitants, rushing out in 
crowds, attacked them and took several prisoners; those 
that escaped advanced no further, but appeared to wait 


for succors. 


Small brigades kept frequently arriving to 


reinforce them, which emboldened them to approach 
nearer to the city they had blockaded. Upon this, their 
anxiety to send couriers to their own nest seemed to 
increase. These spreading a general alarm, a large rein- 
forcement immediately set out to join the besieging army ; 


yet, even then, they did not begin the battle. 


Almost all 


the negroes, coming out of their fortress, formed them- 
selves in a body, about two feet square, in front of it, and 
there expected the enemy. Frequent skirmishes were 
the prelude to the main conflict, which was begun by the 


negroes. 


Long before success appeared dubious, they 


carried off their pupze, and heaped them up at the en- 
trance to their nest, on the side opposite to that on which 


the enemy approached. 
the same quarter. 


The young females also fled to 
The sanguine ants at length rush 


upon the negroes; and, attacking them on all sides, after 
a stout resistance, the latter, renouncing all defence, en- 
deavor to make off to a distance with the pupx they 
have heaped up. ‘The host of assailants pursues, and 
strives to force from them these objects of their care. 
Many also enter the formicary, and begin to carry off 


the young brood that are left in it. 


A continued chain 


of ants engaged in this employment extends from nest to 
nest, and the day and part of the night pass before all is 


finished. 


A garrison being left in the captured city, on 


the following morning the business of transporting the 


brood is renewed. It often happens (for this species of 
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ant loves to change its habitation) that the conquerors 
emigrate with all their family to the acquisition which 
their valor has gained. All the incursions of F. san- 
guinea take place in the space of a month, and they 
make only five or six in the year. They will sometimes 
travel a hundred and fifty paces to attack a negro 
colony. 

After reading this account of expeditions undertaken 
by ants for so extraordinary a purpose, you will be cu- 
rious to know how the slaves are treated in the nests of 
these marauders; whether they live happily, or labor 
under an oppressive yoke. You must recollect that they 
are not carried off, like our negroes, at an age when the 
love of home and all the charities of life which bind 
them to their country, kindred, and friends, are in their 
full strength, but in what may be called the helpless 
days of infancy, or in their state of repose, before they 
can have formed any associations, or imbibed any notions 
that render one place and society more dear to them than 
another. . . . Here the goodness of Providence is conspi- 
cuous; which, although it has gifted these creatures 
with an instinct so extraordinary, and seemingly so na- 
tural, lias not made it a source of misery to the objects 
of it. ‘ ‘ were -s ; 

The negro and miner ants suffer no diminution of 
happiness, and are exposed to no unusual hardships and 
oppression in consequence of being transplanted into a 
foreign nest. Their life is passed in much the same 
employments as would have occupied it in their native 
residence. ‘They build or repair the common dwelling; 
they make excursions to collect food; they attend upon 
the females; they feed them and the larvae; and they 
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pay the necessary attention to the daily sunning of the 
eggs, larvae, and pups. Besides this, they have also to 
feed their masters, and to carry them about the nest. 
This, you will say, is a serious addition to the ordinary 
occupations of their own colonies; but, when you con- 
sider the greater division of labor in these mixed societies, 
which sometimes unite both negroes and miners in the 
same dwelling, so that three distinct races live together, 
from their vast numbers so far exceeding those of the 
native nest, you will not think this too severe employ- 
ment for so industrious an animal. 

But you will here ask, perhaps, ‘Do the masters 
take no part in these domestic employments? At least, 
surely, they direct their slaves, and see that they keep to 
their work?”’? No such thing, I assure you; the sole mo- 
tive for their predatory excursions seems to be mere 
laziness and hatred of labor. Active and intrepid as they 
are in the field, at all other times they are the most help- 
less animals that can be imagined. Unwilling to feed 
themselves, or even to walk, their indolence exceeds that 
of the sloth itself. So entirely dependent, indeed, are 
they upon their negroes for every thing, that, upon some 
occasions, the latter seem to be the masters, and exercise 
a kind of authority over them. They will not suffer 
them, for instance, to go out before the proper season, or 
alone; and, if they return from their excursions without 
their usual booty, they give them a very indifferent re- 
ception, showing their displeasure, which, however, soon 
ceases, by attacking them; and, when they attempt to 
enter the nest, dragging them out. ‘To ascertain what 
they would do when obliged to trust to their own exer- 
tions, Huber shut up thirty of the rufescent ants in a 
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glazed box, supplying them with larvee and pupe of their 
own kind, with the addition of several negro pupe, ex- 
cluding very carefully all their slaves, and placing some 
honey in a corner of their prison. Incredible as it may 
seem, they made no attempt to feed themselves; and 
though at first they paid some attention to their laryz, 
carrying them here and there, as if too great a charge, 
they soon laid them down again. Most of them died of 
hunger in less than two days, and the few that remained 
alive appeared extremely weak and languid. At length, 
commiserating their condition, he admitted a single negro; 
and this little active creature by itself re-established order, 
made a cell in the earth, collected the larvee and placed 
them in it, assisted the pupz that were ready to be 
developed, and preserved the life of the neuter refus- 
cents that still survived. What a picture of beneficent 
industry, contrasted with the baleful effects of sloth, does 
this interesting anecdote afford! Another experiment 
which he tried made the contrast equally striking. He 
put a large portion of one of these mixed colonies into a 
woollen bag, in the mouth of which he fixed a small tube 
of wood, glazed at the top, which at the other end was 
fitted to the entrance of a kind of hive. The second 
day the tube was crowded with negroes going and return- 
ing: the indefatigable diligence and activity manifested 
by them in transporting the young brood and their rufes- 
cent masters, whose bodies were suspended upon their 
mandibles, was astonishing. These last took no active 
part in the busy scene, while their slaves showed the 
greatest anxiety about them, generally carrying them 
into the hive; and, if they sometimes contented them- 
selves with depositing them at the entrance of the tube, 
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it was that they might use greater dispatch in fetching 
the rest. The rufescent, when thus set down, remained 
for a moment coiled up without motion, and then, leisurely 
unrolling itself, looked all around, as if it was quite at 
a loss what direction to take. It next went up to the 
negroes, and, by the play of its antennz, seemed to 
implore their succor, till one of them, attending to it, 
conducted it into the hive. 

Beings so entirely dependent, as these masters are 
upon their slaves, for every necessary, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment of their life, can scarcely be supposed to treat them 
with rigor or unkindness. So far from this, it is evident 
from the preceding details, that they rather look up to 
them, and are in some degree under their control. 

The above observations, with respect to the indolence 
of our slave-dealers, relate principally to the rufescent 
species; for the sangwine ants are not altogether so 
listless and helpless. They assist their negroes in the 
construction of their nests; they collect their sweet fluid 
from the Aphides; and one of their most usual occupa- 
tions is to lie in wait for a small species of ant, on which 
they feed; and, when their nest is menaced by an enemy, 
they show their value for these faithful servants by car- 
rying them down into the lowest apartments, as to a 
place of the greatest security. Sometimes even the ru- 
fescents rouse themselves from the torpor that usually 
benumbs them. In one instance, when they wished to 
emigrate from theix, own to a deserted nest, they reversed 
what usually takes places on such occasions, and carried 
all their negroes themselves to the spot they had chosen. 
At the first foundation also of their societies by impreg- 
nated females, there is good reason for thinking, that, 
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like other species, they take upon themselves the whole 
charge of the nascent colony. I must not here omit a 
most extraordinary anecdote related by M. Huber. He 
put into one of his artificial formicaries pup of both 
species of the slave-collecting ants, which, under the care 
of some negroes introduced with them, arrived at their 
imago state, and lived together under the same roof in the 
most perfect amity. 

These facts show what effects education will produce, 
even upon insects; that it will impart to them a new bias, 
and modify in some respects their usual instincts, render- 
ing them familiar with objects which, had they been 
educated at home, they would have feared, and causing 
them to love those whom in that case they would have 
abhorred. It occasions, however, no further change in 
their character, since the master and slave, brought up 
with the same care and under the same superintendence, 
are associated in the mixed formicary under laws entirely 


opposite. 


Hart 1n Inp1a. — Hailstones in India are generally 
from five to ten or twenty times the size of those in this 
country; from six ounces to a pound being nothing 
unusual. Hail with us rarely exceeds the size of beans 
or filberts, while that in India is often the size of oranges 
or pumpkins. — Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet. 


Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of light, 


And Love the little stars in the saddest, gloomiest night. 
Trench. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Tue children were pouring out of the Sunday-school of 
the Rev. Mr. B.’s society: some among them were no 
longer mere children. ‘There were tall, independent-look- 
ing lads of fifteen, and maidens of the same age, who had 
evidently reached the period when all that religion could 
do for them was necessary to counteract the love of dress 
and admiration. It was plain that such careful adjust- 
ment of braids and curls, bonnets and mantillas, must 
have occupied no small portion of time and thought, even 


ng on that very morning. 

ve Perhaps indications of the same propensities might 

in have been found among a group of still younger girls, who 

up lingered in the porch of the vestry, eagerly discussing 

ce, some topic of common interest : it was not dress, however, 

ely at present. ‘There was a variety of expressions on those 
animated faces; and, in that of one young lady, about 
twelve years old, it was an aspect of vexation. It was 
any thing but amiable or holy, any thing but what might 

“ally have been expected of one who had just been studying, 

this or was supposed to have been studying, the character of 

hing Jesus Christ. 

eans “The rest of you may do as you please,” said she, 

nes with a very decided air; ‘but nobody is to take me from 
my teacher, that I have been with ever since I went to 
Sunday-school. Mr. Keene may talk as much as he 
chooses: I think he has no right to interfere with the 
classes,” 

night. “What! not if he is superintendent?” asked a timid- 

ch. looking girl by her side. 
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‘No, indeed. I think if he opens and closes the 
school, and reads the lesson, and leads in the singing, 
and calls in the boys when they stop to play at the door, 
it’s enough for him to do. That’s all I want of him. 
I’m sure.” 

“Yes,”’ said a third sharp-eyed damsel in the group: 
‘‘ and I suppose your brother would excuse him from call- 
ing in the boys. I don’t see myself what business he 
has with the classes.” 

‘‘ None at all; no more than I have with the preach- 
ing,’ returned the first speaker; ‘‘and, for my part, | 
shall stay with Miss Freelove as long as I stay in the 
Sunday-school, if she has twenty in the class. I think 
you had better turn out, Laura, you seem so afraid of 
our great Mr. Keene.”’ 

‘‘T would, only that Miss Freelove promised my 
mother, when she died, that she would always keep me. 
because I have no friends in the city.” The faltering 
voice and swimming eyes of the orphaned Laura silenced 
her excited companion for a moment. 

‘T wish,”’ said a fourth girl, ‘‘ that some of the girls 
would go out. Our class has really grown too large, as 
Mr. Keene says. We can’t all hear Miss Freelove at 
once.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ exclaimed another ; ‘‘ and we are so crowded, 
it is really very uncomfortable. I think, Julia, you 
ought to go; for you are a great deal older than the 
rest.”’ 

Julia walked on in haughty silence. Hannah pushed 
the matter a little farther. ‘‘I don’t see why you are 
not willing to go, Julia. Mr. Keene looked at you pal 
ticularly when he spoke to us.”’ 
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‘And suppose he did,” retorted Julia; ‘‘does that 
make a particle of difference to me? If he chooses to 
single me out, I shall consider it the more reason for 
staying. Why don’t you go, Hannah? I presume Miss 
Freelove has made you no promises.” 

‘‘ Because there is not another teacher in the school 
that I like.”’ 

‘That is just the case with me,’’ said half-a-dozen 
voices. 

‘How can you tell till you try?” asked Laura. 

‘‘T know by their looks,” said one. ‘‘ And I know 
hy what their scholars say of their ways,” exclaimed 
another. ‘‘ And all I know,” said another, ‘‘is that I 
love Miss Freelove dearly ; and I don’t want any other 
teacher.” ‘‘That is just my case,’ again ejaculated 
half-a-dozen. 

‘They want some of us to go into that new teacher’s 
class,” remarked the youngest girl. ‘‘ You know she 
has just come in, and has only two scholars; and Mr. 
Keene wants to make up a class for her.”’ 

“T think she has a sweet, pretty face,”’ said Laura: 
“she looks almost as good as Miss Freelove.’’ 

“T do think,” exclaimed the unamiable Julia, “ you 
had better release Miss Freelove from her promise, 
Laura, you seem so easily caught by a new face. I 
lon’t think you will break her heart. For my part, 
I think the new teacher looks like a simpleton.”’ 


“O Julia! how can you say so?” cried half-a-dozen 
again. 


“ Well, whether she does or not is none of my 
business. I am not going to quit my teacher for her 
or anybody else; and, if any of the rest of you do, 
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I shall think your love for Miss Freelove is all talk. 
It’s a mean way of showing it, to desert her for any- 
body.”’ y 

‘‘Now, Julia, you are unreasonable,” replied Han- 
nah; ‘‘for Miss Freelove says herself that her class is 
too large, and that it tires her very much; and she does 
not like to dismiss any, but wishes some of us would 
withdraw of our own accord. You know she said go last 
Sunday.”’ 

‘‘ She has never asked me to go, and never will,”’ said 
Julia proudly. Here the party separated; and Julia 
went her own way in sullen, solitary meditation. 

Presently Miss Freelove overtook her pupil, who an- 
swered her kind greeting with a manner whose fondne:s 
almost went beyond respect. It was evident that all the 
teacher’s dignity was perplexed to find the exact deport- 
ment which should retain a hold on the wayward girl, and 
yet check her familiarity. She soon, however, intro- 
duced the topic which had just been discussed among the 
girls; and, to the utter amazement of Miss Julia, pro- 
posed distinctly that she should set a good example to 
the girls, by voluntarily joining some slender class. 
‘¢There is Miss Carter’s,”’ said she; ‘‘ and there is the 
new teacher, Miss Valentine, will do you a great deal of 
good. She is admirably qualified, I am sure ; for she 
has been a teacher for seven years in my brother's pa- 
rish at Q , and I know all about her. She will do 
for you more than I can.”’ 

‘‘T think Miss Valentine looks like a fool; and I know 
Miss Carter is strict and set in her ways, and cross asa 
bear, when the girls won’t do as she pleases.’ 

“ Julia! Julia! Can it be possible you are so preju- 
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diced? I know that what you say of both ladies is 
untrue. I did not expect this of you!” 

‘‘ And I did not expect that you would choose me of 
all girls to be turned out of your class, Miss Freelove. 
[ don’t know what I have done to deserve it.’’ 

‘T have not said one word of turning you out,”’ re- 
plied the teacher, looking on the irritated girl with a 
pleasant smile. ‘‘I do not mean to do it. But I was 
foolish enough to think you would turn yourself out, if 
you could be convinced that it would be for your good, 
and mine too.’ 

“Tam sure it would not be for my good to have any 
teacher but you, Miss Freelove; but, if I have become 
a trouble to you, [ am quite willing to leave the Sunday- 
school. I shall never go into any other class, that is 
certain ; but my mother will not require me to attend the 
school a day longer than I choose.’’ 

Miss Freelove looked sadly on the young lady’s air of 
offended dignity, and sighed. ‘‘ Yes,”’ thought she, “ for 
how much of this obstinacy and selfishness must that 
nother be responsible ? ”’ 

They had reached the teacher’s home; and, as she 
turned to enter it, she took Julia’s hand, and looked her 
earnestly in her face. ‘‘I am a disappointed woman,”’ 
suidshe. ‘<I have been trying for more than three years 
to be a truly useful teacher. The only proof I can have 
of success must be the conduct of my scholars; and she 
mm “ho has been with me longest, when an opportunity 
oflers of showing a real Christian spirit of self-sacrifice, 
rejects it.”? 

f “I don’t see why I should make the sacrifice any 
nore than any other girl,”? muttered Julia. 
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‘“Would Christ or one of his disciples have asked 
such a question ?”’ 

Julia made no reply; but her sullen brow was un- 
changed. Presently she said, ‘‘ I know there is not one 
of the girls that is as much attached to you as I am.” 

‘And am I to look on it as a proof of attachment, 
that you positively refuse to do what would gratify me 
deeply ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sure,” said Julia, her proud heart swelling till 
she almost choked, “‘ if it will gratify you to get rid of 
me, I am ready to leave the school at once, as I told you; 
but I never will go to another class.’’ 

‘* And is that the way to gratify me, when you know 
that I do not wish you to leave the school ? — that I do 
wish you to go into another class? I wish it, Julia, 
because, with all the pains I have taken, I have not 
succeeded in my object. I have made you love me ; but 
it was not for that I became a teacher. I wanted to 
make you love God, and Christ, and duty, better than 
anybody or any thing in the wide world. This shows how 
ill I have succeeded. Your example has a great deal of 
influence in the class. If you would quit it from a kind, 
disinterested motive, several would follow your example. 
Then I should not become so exhausted every Sunday, 
and could do my scholars more justice; then. Miss Val- 
entine would have just such a class as she ought to have, 
and Mr. Keene would have the satisfaction of feeling 

that the classes are more judiciously distributed. Do 
not say that love for me binds you to the class. Such 
love is not of the right kind. It is neither good for you 
nor me.” 


Miss Freelove stood for a moment looking sorrowfully 
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at Julia; and then saying kindly, ‘‘ Farewell, my dear 
child,” she went into the house. Julia turned away, a 
thousand feelings struggling for mastery in her heart. 
Alas! we fear the evil predominated. 

But she never saw that teacher again. A sudden 
fever laid Miss Freelove on her bed before the week 
closed. In another fortnight, that numerous class could 
no longer choose whether they would gather round her 
or not. ‘They could only weep at her early grave, strive 
to remember her counsels, and long to believe that they 
should perhaps learn heavenly wisdom from her meek 
spirit in the angel-schools above. L. J. H. 


BESSIE ARCHER. 


JULIA GRANT and Eten Dawe had occupied seats 
next each other in school ever since the affair of the berry- 
party, and they were now almost inseparable. 

One-bright, beautiful afternoon in the Indian summer, 
anote was brought to Ellen Dale at school. Julia’s face 
was turned towards her friend as she read it, and she 
saw the color fade from her cheeks, and then she hid 
her face under the desk-lid, while the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Julia quietly put her arm round her, 
and Ellen presently gave her the note to read. It was 
a few pencilled lines froma Mrs. Archer, saying that little 
Bessie was much worse, and would never be better in 
this world, but that she had repeatedly asked for Ellen ; 
and it concluded with a request that both Ellen and Julia 
would come there on tlieir way from school. 
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How long the hour and a half before the school closed 
seemed! and hardly had the dismission-bell struck, before 
the two girls were standing on the green in front of the 
school-house, prepared for their walk. 

‘‘T thought Bessie was much better, and that she 
would be well soon.” 

‘‘ She was better; but the doctor has always said that 
she was too delicate to struggle with another attack: 
this change for the worse has come very suddenly. She 


was very comfortable this morning, Mrs. Archer told 
PB) 


me. 
‘Tt will be a desolate home without her bright face,” 
sighed Julia. 
‘Lonely, but not desolate. Mrs. Archer has always 
felt, I think, that Bessie was but a /ent treasure; and, 


sad as her home will be, it cannot be desolate with a faith 
like hers.”’ 

Julia looked at Ellen in astonishment. During the 
year she had known her, it had never seemed to her that 
Ellen was more thoughtful than other girls; but the tone 
of deep conviction in which she said this, showed her 
friend that Ellen had been accustomed to think, and she 
traced her words to the beautiful influence of Mrs. Archer. 

They walked on in silence towards the house. Wil- 
lie, who had been watching for them, admitted them 
noiselessly, and told them there had been no change in 
Bessie, since the note was written. Mrs. Archer came 
presently. She kissed both the girls, and led them into 
the chamber. Bessie was sitting, propped up with pil- 
lows. Her dark eyes were unusually large and brilliant, 
and made her white cheeks seem still more pale; while 
her beautiful hair, half out of curl, was floating over her 
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shoulders. Mrs. Archer whispered that her mind wan- 
dered at times, and she might not know them. She 
recognized them perfectly, however, and put her little 
wasted hand in Ellen’s, but without a word. 

“Tam going,”’ said she in a few moments, “I am 
going where there will be no more pain. My feet have 
never trodden the fields here; but I shall walk in the 
green pastures and by the still waters in heaven.”’ 

Ellen bent over her, and kissed her forehead, and parted 
the waves of hair that fell over her face. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
said Bessie, in a moment more, ‘will you give me my 
little scissors?’’ ‘The scissors were brought; and, with 
her little weak fingers, the child cut off a curl for each of 
her two friends, and then lay down on the pillows ex- 
hausted. Ellen and Julia kissed her, and turned to go 
away. ‘* Not yet,” she said; ‘‘ wait.’ Ellen buried her 
face in the pillows by Bessie’s side, and Julia sat down 
in an arm-chair near her. The slow ticking of the watch 
was all that was heard in the silent chamber. Mrs. 
Archer held one of Bessie’s hands in hers. Suddenly, 
she raised herself, and exclaimed, ‘‘ They are bringing 
me a crown of flowers; I shall wear them on my fore- 
head; they are more beautiful than the May-day wreath 
you made me. Cannot you see them, and smell them? 
They have put them on my head; their breath makes me 
strong; I can walkagain. The room is bright; but I 
do not see you, mother. You cannot come now; you 
must all come by and by. Good-bye.’’ She sunk back, 
and those breathless watchers thought the pure spirit had 
led; but once again she opened her eyes, and whispered, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me ;’’ and the friend 
of little children had gathered her with the lambs in his 
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bosom, and was whispering to that mother’s heart, ‘I will 
not leave you comfortless: I will come unto you.” 

Julia and Ellen waited in the solemn stillness, learning 
a lesson from earth’s sternest yet most beautiful teacher, 
till the night-shadows begun to fall, and then they left 
the darkened room with one more kiss on the lips that 
would never more smile on them here. The still autumn 
twilight was in harmony with their thoughts as they 
turned homeward. ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said Julia 
softly. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,’’ Ellen answered. 

Julia repeated Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful hymn with 
a low and trembling voice till she came to the verse, — 

*«So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 


So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies the wave along the shore ;”’ 


And then both friends lost control of their emotions, and 
the homeward walk was finished in silence; and a clinging 
embrace, as they parted, told more than words, that they 
had learned their first lesson of separation, and felt how 
one broken link in the chain of love binds the others 
more closely together. 

In the soft haze of an Indian summer’s day, all that 
was earthly of sweet Bessie Archer was laid in the lovely 
village burial-ground. Delicate and fading flowers, from 
the pet-plants of her companions, were placed in her 
hands; and the smile of heavenly peace upon her face 
told how sure was her hope of walking “in green pas- 
tures and beside still waters.” 
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Lonely, very lonely, was the home whence her smile of 

gladness had departed; but, as Ellen Dale had said, it was 
not desolate. ‘‘She was a caged bird here,’’ said her 
mother; ‘‘and shall I mourn that she has found wings in 
a purer, clearer air ?”’ 

Ellen was often with Mrs. Archer. She stole in, on 
many a November’s twilight; and, while she cheered Mrs. 
Archer’s heart, she learned many and many a beautiful 
lesson from her lips. 

Every day till the snow came, flowers were laid on 
Bessie’s little grave; and, when it fell, her friends rejoiced 
to think, that as the snow had fallen there, and covered up 
the earth and made it pure and white, so death had fallen 
upon her, and made her spirit pure and white for the 
kingdom of God.* 

It was a favorite walk with Julia and Ellen, and many 
a happy and improving hour did they spend beside that 
grassy mound; and many a time in after-life did they feel 
how much of strength and wisdom they had drawn from 
their little friend’s patient, cheerful life, and calm and 
holy death. Truly, said they, did we entertain an angel, 
though it was not wholly unawares. ED. 


* We borrow this idea from a beautiful address we once heard 
made to some Sunday-school children. 


SEE, creation never resteth, 
Ever God creates anew: 

To be like him is to labor, 
To adore him is to do. 

From the German. 
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BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 10. — Jon. 


You have all heard, dear children, of the patience of 
Job, of his patience and resignation; and we hope all 
our little friends who are old enough have read the book, 
and can understand the beauty of the spirit he showed. 
In one day, health, and wealth, and children had been 
taken from him, and yet he was resigned. His friends 
visited him, under pretence of comforting him; but he 
answered their reproaches with mildness. 

Now, children, did you ever think of imitating the pa- 
tience of Job? You are all apt, as the common phrase 
is, ‘to get up wrong,”’ and to have the whole day go on 
wrong. ‘‘ The grasshopper is a burden;”’ little things 
vex and annoy you, and you are glad at last to lose the 
sense of an unhappy and uncomfortable day in sleep. 
The true reason why children who do one wrong thing in 
the morning are apt to have a bad day is, because, when 
a child once yields to temptation, it is a great deal harder 
not to yield to the next one. 

Now, my children, the next time you feel irritable, 
and disposed to let the first temptation of the day over- 
come your good resolutions, think of the patience of Job. 
Think how tried and tempted he was, and yet he said no 
foolish word. And you all know that there was One who 
united in his character all the beautiful traits of the 
many good men in Bible times, whose lives we have 
spoken of in this book from month to month. And you 
know, too, how patient he was; how meekly he bore with 
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scofling and reviling; and how, even in his last agony, he 
“possessed his soul in patience.”’ 

Perhaps patience is, next to humility, the hardest 
virtue to acquire. It is hard, when your little friends 
tease you, to be patient under it, and take their fun good- 
humoredly. It is hard, when your tooth aches, to bear 
the pain without complaining. It is very difficult not to 
be impatient when a rain or a bad cold has prevented you 
from joining in some pleasant excursion. But all these 
are trials which children have to bear ; and, according to 
the spirit in which they learn to meet them, will be the 
spirit in which they will bear the greater trials of after- 
life. If you can stay at home from a party pleasantly 
now, when you are but a child, you will be better pre- 
pared to see the destruction of some favorite plan when 
you are older. The toothache, well borne, will help you 
to suffer the pain and languor of a long fit of sickness; 
and, if you bear the teasing of your companions with 
composure, you will better endure the jars and hard rubs 
you will have to encounter hereafter in the world. 

Perhaps you will be ready to doubt this; but, dear 
children, take our word for it, —and we can remember 
all our childish feelings, — it is perfectly true. 

Be patient, then. We should like to put this motto. 
against the wall in every child’s chamber, so that its 
first waking glance might fgll on the words, and that it 
might pray for help to be patient before it left its chamber. 
We will be patient ourselves, dear children, and wait a 
long time to see you growing in goodness. Let us only 
feel assured, that you aretrying to do right; and that the 
seed we, with your parents, are striving to sow, is taking 
root, and will expand into the perfect flower. ED. 
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TIN. 


Try is a metal which has a fine white color like silver. 
When fresh, its brilliancy is very great. It has a slight- 
ly disagreeable taste, and emits a peculiar smell when 
rubbed. It seems to have been one of the earliest articles 
of commerce in Britain; for the Phenicians traded to 
England for tin five hundred years before the Christian 
era. They called Britain, Baratanac, or the land of 
tin ; and some have even thought that to be the origin 
of the present name of the island. It is an article of 
considerable exportation to this day. Some countries in 
Germany have mines of tin; but the supply is no more 
than sufficient for the use of the country itself. It is 
England which affords to most other nations this simple 
and useful material. The tin-mines are situated in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, where are also many productive 
mines of copper. 

In some places the ore of tin bears so much the ap- 
pearance of common stones, that it is only by their great 
weight that the presence of tin is discovered. In other 
parts, tin and earthy substances are so intimately mir- 
gled, that they seem like a stone of a bluish-gray color. 

The ore is usually found in veins, called by the miners 
a lode. ‘These veins penetrate the hardest rocks. Small 
veins are first discovered, not more perhaps than half 
an inch in diameter; but they increase in size as they 
are followed. The direction of these veins is usually 
east and west. Frequently, masses of ore, of twenty 
pounds’ weight, are found. Sometimes the vein, or lode, 
breaks off suddenly; and they have to hunt for the con- 
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tinuation. Miners, who are accustomed to this, are aware 
that a little on one side they shall find the broken vein : 
they dig, therefore, and, in general, soon discover it. 
They follow thus the lode, or vein, let it wind which way 
it will through the flinty rock. When the waters be- 
come troublesome, they are pumped up by machinery, 
kept in constant motion by steam-engines. Sometimes 
it is more convenient to cut a drain, called an adit, slop- 
ing downwards, to let them off. 

To raise the ore to the surface, they frequently sink a 
shaft just over the spot in which they want it. Here the 
geometrical knowledge of the captain of the mine is 
shown. Whatever may be the windings of the mine be- 
low, he traces similar windings on the surface above, and 
tells the workmen where to begin sinking the shaft or 
well; at the same time, those below begin working up- 
wards, and both work on till they meet. In this case, if 
those above should be but half a yard perpendicularly 
away from those below, it would be thought a bungling 
affair. The rope to descend through the shaft must de- 
scend perpendicularly : if it press against the sides, it will 
not work. At the top of this shaft is placed a windlass, 
by means of which the kibbuts, or baskets of ore, are 
wound up. 

Near St. Austle, in Cornwall, is a tin-mine, which has 
not less than fifty shafts, half of which are still in use: 
some of these veins have been worked a full mile in 
length. ‘The depth of the shaft is nearly seven hundred 
feet. At St. Austle’s Moor, there is another mine of 
stream-tin. Into a narrow valley, about three miles long, 
many small streams from the hills empty themselves. 
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nearly twenty feet deep; and the several materials of 
which this is composed have settled — the heaviest at the 
bottom, of course — into several strata. 

The first strata are earth, clay, and gravel; then 
comes a stratum of more stony substances and firmer 
consistence: these reach to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet. Beneath these comes a layer of tin stones; some 
big as an apple, some small almost as sand. The tin 
found in these stones is very pure. At the depth of 
eighteen or twenty feet, you come to the solid rock, in 
which is no tin. They wash off the earth, sand, and 
gravel, by conducting narrow streams of water through 
the most promising parts; and thereby they lay bare the 
tin stones with tolerable ease. 

The ore, when raised out of the mine, is broken by 
stamping-mills: these continue stamping till the ore is 
small enough to pass away through an iron grating 
beneath. A run of water, in the meantime, helps to 
cleanse it. The next process is to melt it, which is done 
in furnaces built on purpose; the melter having about 
one-third of the produce for his trouble. It is then as- 
sayed to examine its fineness. When it has been run 
into large blocks, it must be coined before it can be mar- 
ketable. This is done by the proper officer, who cuts off 
from one corner a small part, and then stamps it with the 
seal of the Duchy of Cornwall, and the name of the 
smelter. A duty of four shillings on every hundred 
pounds’ weight is paid to the Prince of Wales, as Duke 
of Cornwall. This brings in from ten to thirty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

The substance of pewter is tin; the other metals, 
mingled to make it pewter, are lead and brass in small 
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quantities. In the operation of making ¢in-plate, very 
thin plates of iron are covered with a coat of tin, which 
gives to the tin more solidity and firmness than it pos- 
sesses naturally. The process is as follows : — Thin 
plates of iron, perfectly clean and bright, are dipped into 
melted tin. The affinity between the metals is such that 
the iron is instantly and firmly covered with a thin layer 
of tin. This tin covering keeps the iron from rusting, 
and also renders it very pliable under the hammer, so 
that it is easily formed into many articles used in cook- 
ing. ‘The surface of this tin-plate is rendered peculiarly 
smooth by being passed between powerful rollers. 

Tin makes part of the cargoes sent out to China. The 
Dutch made great profit by supplying the Chinese from 
some mines of tin in Sumatra; and now the East India 
Company share the trade, by sending out yearly many 
tons of tin from the English mines. — Selected. 


——————- 


A TRUE STORY. 


We are going to tell you a true story of two little girls, 
of eight and six years old, whom we shall call Grace and 
Lizzie. These children had one sister, Fanny, much 
older than they were; and two sisters, Annie and Netty, 
nearer their own age. One day their mother went out, 
and left Fanny to arrangesher little sisters suitably and 
neatly for a small party. When it was time for them to 
dress, Grace could not find her white stockings: it was 
winter, and her white cotton ones were too thin. Fanny 
looked for them in every possible place, but could not 
find them; and, finally, brought a pair of very light- 
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colored ones, and told her that she would be obliged to 
wear them. Grace sat down on the floor, and began to cry, 
and to say that she could not possibly go with colored 
stockings. Fanny coaxed her, and reasoned with her, 
and finally told her that she could not go unless she 
wore them, and she must make her choice; but Grace 
was not to be persuaded: she still sat crying on the 
floor. 

Lizzie, in the meantime, was quietly putting on her 
stockings; and suddenly she looked up in Fanny’s face, 
and said, “‘I might wear the colored stockings, dear 
Fanny, and let Grace have mine.’’ 

‘So you might, dear; but do just as you like about 
it,”’ was Fanny’s reply. 

Lizzie sat thoughtful for a few moments, and then she 
asked Fanny to take her in her lap; and she put her 
head on her sister’s shoulder, and still remained thinking. 
Presently she said, ‘‘I know which mamma would like 
best to have me do, dear Fanny ;”’ and then, in a lower 
tone, she added, “‘and I know which God would like 
best.’’ . 

“So do I, darling; but you must make up your own 
mind about it.”’ 

Lizzie could not quite decide; but, at last, she said, 
“T cannot, sister Fanny, —I cannot. All the girls will 
wear white stockings; and they will think I am nota 
neat little girl.” 

While this struggle had been going on in Lizzie’s mind, 
her desire of gratifying herself had been strengthened by 
Annie and Netty, who said repeatedly to Lizzie, ‘‘ Don't 
give them up. If Grace is such a naughty girl, let her 
stay at home.” But conscience was keenly alive in 
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Lizzie’s little breast, and she had seen her duty very 
plainly before her; but it was a hard one, and she could 
scarcely obey it. Fanny told her that she must get ready 
immediately, then, as there was no time to be lost. 

While her sister was washing her face, Lizzie looked 
very sober, and, with a quivering lip, said, ‘‘ You’re not 
pleased with me, dear Fanny.”’ 

‘““T am not as well pleased with you as if you had 
given Grace the stockings; but I am not displeased with 
you,” answered Fanny. 

Fanny left the room shortly after; and, when she re- 
turned, Lizzie was just tying her slipper-strings over the 
colored stockings, and Grace was drawing on the white 
ones. Lizzie jumped up, and, holding out her dress to 
get a full view of her feet, looked first at them, and 
then, with a bright smile, into her sister’s face. ‘I 
think the colored stockings are prettiest after all, dear 
Fanny,”’ she said. 

Dear little child! Her act of self-denial and disinter- 
estedness had made the colored stockings more beautiful 
in her eyes than the fairest white ones, and made the 
whole afternoon one of enjoyment. 

While we admired the beautiful, unselfish spirit of 
little Lizzie, and watched the hard struggle between right 
and wrong in her breast, we could not but feel with how 
much judgment Fanny acted, in letting the child work 
out her own trial without a word from her to turn the 
balance ; and how richly she was rewarded by her little 
sister’s self-denial. 

We hope our little readers will all remember this story, 
which is true in every-particular. The stockings be- 
longed to Lizzie; she had a perfect right to wear them, 
and a great many children would never have thought of 
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such a thing as giving them up; but she chose to make 
her sister happy, and the happiness returned ten-fold 
upon her own head. Our older and younger readers 
both can learn a lesson from this story. All can learn 
- to be self-denying ; and all older sisters can learn to act 
with Fanny’s good judgment, when left with the care of 
younger children. ' ED. 





I CAN’T. 
(Concluded. ) 


THe next day Louisa stayed at home, and she tried to 
make it appear that she enjoyed herself perfectly ; but 
the truth was, time hung very heavily on her hands, 
and a dozen times she longed for her arithmetic, and 
thought it would be pleasant to study fractions some, in 
comparison with having nothing to do, and no companions 
all day, while the girls were in school. Aunt Maria 
said very little to her, and declined her assistance in 
the pastry-cooking, about which she was ‘very busy: 
mildly replying, ‘‘ No, my dear, I thank you, —I am 
afraid you can’t.” 

The girls came home from school “ brimful’’ of en- 
joyment, and they all chattered like so many parrots to 
tell the same story. So Louisa could hardly make out, 
for some time, what it was that was so uncommonly 
delightful. 

‘‘Q Louisa Waters!’ exclaimed Sarah Wellington, 
her cheeks as beautiful as a fresh rosebud, and her eyes 
sparkling like diamonds, ‘don’t you wish you had been 
there? Miss Bayard and your Aunt Maria are going 10 
take us all to ride in the cars to-morrow, and we are ( 
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have a pic-nic in a grove, and stay all day! Miss Bay- 
ard will take her guitar, and we are to carry cakes and 
flowers, and Margaret’s father has sent us such beautiful 
lemons, and sugar, and almonds, and raisins! Our mam- 
mas know all about it, and have been cooking such stores 
of nice things! O Louisa! I wish you had been there !”’ 
The little speaker clapped her hands, and almost bounded 
into the air with her delight. 

‘“T wish you had been at school —and I, and I,” 
chimed in the girls. Oh! how good and kind in dear 
Miss Bayard to think of such a nice plan!” 

‘T can go just as well as if I had been there,”’ said the 
now chagrined and repentant Louisa. 

‘Oh! no, indeed, you can’t,” replied Margaret Sy- 
monds; ‘‘it is only those of us who have not missed one 
lesson, or whispered, or been absent without sufficient 
excuse, for a week, who can go. You know you have 
whispered twice, and been absent without ‘ 

‘‘ Aunt Maria said I might stay,’’ interrupted Louisa, 
the tears-starting to her eyes, and her lip quivering with 
disappointment and vexation ; ‘‘ and I forgot, and could'nt 
help whispering! I guess I know of somebody that has 
whispered as much as I have, and I say I will go!” 

Louisa had become very angry by this time, and she 
looked hard at sweet little Sarah Wellington, as she made 
the implication about whispering. Sarah understood it 
at once. - 

‘QO Louisa!” she sobbed, the great bright tears spring- 
ing to her eyes, ‘‘ you know I have not whispered for two 
weeks —I hayen’t, indeed I haven’t!” 

All the girls vehemently attested the truth of Sarah’s 
assertion, and clustered about her as if they would defend 
her from all aspersion or injury ; and, soon becoming dis- 
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gusted with Louisa’s unamiable manner, they left her 
to the enjoyment of her own thoughts, if such selfish ones 
are calculated to afford happiness. 

She went into the parlor, and related to her Aunt 
Maria what was going to happen on the morrow; and as 
her aunt said nothing, and she began to be nervously 
anxious about the probability of herself sharing the 
pleasures of the party, she very uneasily crumpled her 
handkerchief, and said, without looking up, — 

‘‘ Aunty, what shall I wear to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘ Just what you like, Louisa; and you may amuse 
yourself the best way you can, as you will be entirely 
alone nearly all day. I shall take Bridget with me to wait 
upon us,”’ replied Aunt Maria. 

Louisa’s face turned very red, and at first her eyes 
began to sparkle with passion; but she wisely recollected 
that her aunt never compromised with her ill-temper. 
So, with real grief and shame in her heart, her lips began 
to quiver, and the tears to pour over her cheeks. 

‘You have often said ‘I can’t,’ Louisa, when you 
meant ‘I won’t try;’ but here is somethifig that you 
really cannot do, though you try and cry too, ever 80 
much — you cannot go to the pic-nic with the school. 
And now tell me, my child, whose fault is it, and what 
is the proper lesson it teaches?” said Aunt Maria. 

Louisa cried violently, and plead, with many promises 
of future good conduct, for the indulgence on the morrow ; 
but it was all in vain. She had whispered, she had failed 
in her recitations, she had been voluntarily absent from 
school, and there was no help for it: she must bear the 
punishment the best way she could, with the additional 
very galling reflection, that it was the fruit of her own 
folly, disobedience, and indolence. 
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Her sisters and school-mates were very sorry for her, 
when they started the next morning ; and, indeed, through 
the whole delightful day, nothing marred their happiness 
but the recollection of poor Louisa’s trial and disappoint- 
ment, in staying at home alone while they were enjoying 
somuch. Sarah Wellington collected a basket of the 
nicest cake and fruit, and a bouquet of the prettiest flowers, 
on purpose to present to Louisa, and accompanied them 
with a little note, signed by the teacher and all the party 
of girls, expressive of their regret and sympathy. 

The lesson was not lost upon Louisa. She broke 
herself of the bad habit of saying ‘‘I can’t,” became a 
gentler and more amiable girl, and by her diligence and 
resolution she soon took the rank she might always have 


had among the best and most exemplary scholars in Miss 
Bayard’s school. — Miss M. J. B. Browne. 


We must again disappoint our little readers, as we cannot give 
them the conclusion of the * Little Merchant’’ this month. We 
trust we shall be able to furnish it for the next. 

Will some of our young friends send us answers to the follow- 
ing -— 

; ENIGMA. 

First take, when you begin to guess, 
One-third of six,—no more nor less; 

Then add to these one-fourth of four ; 

And then a thousand, twice told o’er ; 
One-sixth of twelvé; and, if you please, 

A fifth of forty add to these ; 

And, if you’ve set them down aright, 

A time of joy will greet your sight, — 

A time to all good children dear, 

And one we lately welcomed here. ED. 












We have received the following beautiful answer to the charade 


in the August number, and we most heartily thank the kind friend 





who sent it. We have not room for her original charade this 
month, but shall publish it in November, with the greatest plea- 






sure. 






ANSWER TO CHARADE IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 










My first salutes the sun 






















With glad, reflected ray, ; 
And bids its ever-restless tidés i 
The gentle moon obey, a 
Where’er the Sea’s deep notes are given a 
To the all-glorious arch of heaven. q 
al 
My second’s wondering eyes th 
Were raised from Eden’s bower, 
And still with wonder watch the stars * 80 
Crown midnight’s solemn hour ; th 
The stars — whose light beheld the deeds its 
That Man in ancient story reads. gr 
the 
yel 


My whole with fearless glance 
Sees the white billows leap, 
Nor checks his lonely journeyings 

Across the pathless deep ; 
For heaven’s own stars look down, to guide 
The Seaman o’er the changing tide. 










Portsmouth, N. H. 
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AUTUMN. 


PERHAPS our little readers who took a ramble with us 
last August, and to whom we shew some of the beauties 
and wonders of summer, would like to pin warm shawls 
or tie tippets round their necks, and take an autumn 
stroll with us. We shall make you run to keep warm, 
and climb fences perhaps ; but that is of no consequence. 

How green the trees were in August! but now they 
are of all manner of colors. See this maple! how bright 
and red its leaves are, with here and there a streak of 
yellow! On the other side of the way is an elm-tree. 
That is the first to lose its leaves; and it has scarcely 
any now; and those are of a faint, light yellow. Here is 
an oak. What a dull red these leaves are! and some are 
quite brown. ‘The birches began to turn very early; 
and here is their yellow curled-up foliage flitting by on 
the wind. 

Well done, Charlie! you have found a very hand- 
some bough. That is the sumach. See how brilliant 
the berries are, and how beautiful the shape and color of 
its deep red leaves. Here are the barberries: how 
gracefully they hang! and no two leaves have turned 
the same color. Here are all varieties of red, green, and 
yellow, mingled together in every possible way. 

That is a beautiful spswig of aster, Mary has just 
found. How like stars those flowers are, with their 
bright yellow centres, and the purple rays all round! 
Kate has gone for that brilliant yellow flower by the 
brook. That is a sunflower. It is just like the garden 


sunflower, only a great deal smaller and a great deal 
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prettier. Oh! here is autumn’s most splendid wild- 
flower, — the scarlet cardinal. You can all gather some: 
for the brook is fringed with it just here. “ Its color js 
like fire: how it shines in your hands! If you all have 
stout shoes on, we will go into this wet meadow on the 
other side of the brook; for there grows a beautiful 
flower. John has found something he likes as well asa 
flower, — ripe, red cranberries. How thickly they grow 
here ! 

Lovely little gentians!— here are their deep blue 
cups, and the fringed edges. Many a time in our child- 
hood have we waded through the damp quaking marsh 
in search of them, and have been richly rewarded, if we 
gathered only one. There are more just beyond, so that 
all can have them. How many of you can repeat Bry- 
ant’s beautiful little poem to the gentian? Learn it by 
all means, if you do not know it; and keep the flower 
by you, that you may see how true the description is. 

That is a sprig of purple gerardia in Ellen’s hand. 
It is quite late for it now. It is generally found late 
in August, or early in September; but it*is a beautiful, 
graceful flower. This hill is hard to climb; but there is 
a beautiful grove at the top. What pretty pine-cones 
under these tall old trees! and now, a little farther on, 
the pine-growth has been succeeded by the oak, and here 
are quantities of acorns. How pleasant the crackle of 
the dead leaves is under our feet ! 

There is a wild grape-vine over that oak, and Wil- 
lie’s sharp eyes have spied two or three bunches of 
grapes very high up. Climb carefully, Willie. You 
must drop them into Sam’s hat; for you cannot bring 
them down with you. What is that? A bird’s nest! 
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Yes: you may bring it down. The birds have flown 
for this year. 

Now for a grand frolic! Here are some chestnut 
trees. I thought we should not find any, or you might 
have brought baskets. Now each boy in turn may 
climb a tree, and shake it three times; yes, eighteen 
shakes will bring down more nuts than we can carry 
away in our pockets. One has just hit Harry on the 
nose! That was quite a hard blow, and brought the tears 
to his eyes. Involuntary ones, though; for Harry is too 
much of a man to cry for such a small hurt as that. 
Neddie springs up the tree like a cat; and oh, what 
showers of nuts! Here are some walnut-trees! Yes, we 
know you call them shag-barks; but their proper name 
is walnuts. We must come here again with baskets. 

Hark! look over your heads! ‘There are a flock of 
wild geese going southward. How high up they look ! 
and what a noise they make! 

Now, children, we have learned in oar walk enough 
for a beautiful lesson; and what is it ? 

‘The goodness of God.”’ 

Yes, the goodness of God. The first thing we no- 
ticed when we came out was the changing leaves. God 
might have made them all change to a dull brown; but 
he is so good that he has formed them so that they turn 
from green to the most gorgeous colors, and may please 
our eyes. I dare say ygu never thought that the dead 
leaves did any good; but they do, for nothing is useless 
which God has made. They lie on the ground, and de- 
cay very slowly, and crumble, till at last they make a 
part of the soil, and itis very rich soil too. How bril- 
lant all these colors are, and yet how soft! 
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The lesson from the gentian, Bryant will teach you 
much better than we can; but here, too, there is use as 
well as beauty, for the root is used in medicine. 

Look at that pine-cone! that is worth some study. 
When the cone, which is the fruit of the pine, is green, 
these separate portions of it are closed upon one another; 
but, when it ripens, these carpels, as they are called, 
open, and the seeds which are at the foot of each of them 
fall out, and leave the cone as you see it. 

From the empty bird’s nest, and the flock of wild 
geese, we learn how our heavenly Father has provided 
for the birds. What a wonderful instinct it is which 
impels them, as soon as the weather becomes cool, to fly 
towards the south, where they can be warm! and how 
wonderful that they should come back again to their old 
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haunts in the spring! How gratefully we ought to re- 
cognize that — 


«There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches their way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


Did you ever think about this, children? The migration 
of birds is one of the most interesting facts in natural his- 
tory; and, if you desire to be instructed while you are 
amused, get some good book of natural history, and read 
about them. 

See how beautifully the chestnut is provided for. 
While it is unripe, it is shut up in that hard, prickly 
shell, which neither men nor animals care to penetrate; 
but, when it is ripe, the hard shell shrivels, and opens 
of itself, and down falls the perfect fruit to the ground. 
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Here is a pleasant fire now; and our little girls may 
put the flowers in water for our mantel-piece; and we 
will rake out the ashes, so that you all may roast your 
chestnuts. Has not your autumn walk been pleasant ? 
and does not the fading year, as well as its full glory 
and brightness, tell of God? When the winter comes, 
we will have another walk, and see if we cannot find 
food for another lesson, equally beautiful, if not so bright 
and glowing, as this. ED. 


HOW GLASS BEADS ARE MADE. 


Besrpes the invention of mirrors, reticulated glasses, for 
which we have to thank the Venetians, the art of 
making glass beads was also first discovered in the glass- 
houses of Murano, and is practised there at the present 
day on an extensive scale. The small glass beads are 
fragments cut from pieces of glass tubing, the sharp 
edges of which are rounded by fusion. Glass tubes of 
the proper size are first drawn from one hundred to two 
hundred feet in length, and of all possible colors (in 
Venice they prepare two hundred different shades), and 
are broken into lengths of two feet. These are then cut 
by the aid of a knife into fragments of the same length 
as their diameters: they now present the form of beads, 
the edges of which, however, are so sharp that they 
would cut the thread on which they have to be strung. 
The edges have consequently to be rounded by fusion ; 
and, as this operation must be performed upon a great 
nember at once, and they must not be allowed to stick 


together, they are mixed in coal dust and powdered clay, 
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previous to their being placed in the revolving cylinder 
in which they are heated. The finished beads are then 
passed through sieves sorted to their size, and strung 
upon threads by women. Besides the ordinary knitting 
beads, another kind is manufactured, called perles a la 
lune, which are firmer and more expensive. These are 
prepared by twisting a small cord of glass, softened by a 
glass-blower’s lamp, around an iron wire. The glass 
beads made in imitation of pearl for toilet ornaments, the 
invention of which dates from the year 1656, are very 
different from the preceding, both as regards their appli- 
cation, mode of production, and origin. These are small 
solid glass beads, of the same size as native pearls, which 
they are made to resemble by a coating of varnish, 
which gives them a peculiar pearly lustre and color. A 
maker of rosaries, by the name of Jaquin, was the first 
to discover that the scales of a species of fish ( Cyprinus 
albunus) communicate a pearly hue to water. Based 
upon this observation, glass globules were first covered 
on the outside, but at a later period on the inside, with 
this aqueous essence. The costly essence, however, of 
which only a quarter of a pound could be obtained from 
the scales of four thousand, was subjected to one great 
evil, that of decay. After trying alcohol without success, 
in consequence of its destroying the lustre of the sub- 
stance, sal-ammoniac was at length found to be the best 
medium in which to apply the essence: a little isinglass 
is also mixed with it, which causes it to adhere better. 
The pearls are blown singly at the lamp; a drop of the 
essence is then blown into them through a thin tube, 
spread out by rolling; and the dried varnish is then 
covered in a similar manner by a layer of wax. — S 
lected. 








THE SILVER BIRD’S-NEST. 


A STRANDED soldier’s epaulette 
The waters cast ashore; 

A little winged rover met, 
And eyed it o’er and o’er. 

The silver bright so pleased her sight, 
On that lone idle vest, 

She knew not why she should deny 
Herself a silver nest. 


The shining wire she pecked and twirled, 
Then bore it to her bough ; 

While on a flowery twig ’twas curled, 
The bird can show you how. 

But when enough of that bright stuff 
The cunning builder bore 

Her house to make, she would not take, 
Nor did she covet more. 


And when the little artisan, 
With neither pride nor guilt, 

Had entered in her pretty plan, 
Her resting-place had built; 

With here and there a plume to spare, 
About her own light form, 

Of these, inlaid with skill, she made 
A lining soft and warm. 


But do you think the tender brood 
She fondled there and fed 

Were prouder when they understood 
The sheen about their bed ? 
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Do you suppose they ever rose 
Of higher powers possessed, 

Because they knew they peeped and grew 
Within a silver nest? 








Miss H. F. Gould. 
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(Continued. ) 










Besste Ames lighted a candle one night before the last 
beams of the sun had faded from the snow-covered roof 
of the old Williston House opposite her window. Bessie 
was the first scholar in the best school in town, and so 
Bessie must have her sums done, — yes, or she would 
not go out that evening on any persuasion, she protested. 

Oh these sums! There was some strange mystery in 
them, or perhaps Bessie’s mind was partly occupied with 















‘ 
something else. She was wondering whether young Mr. hi 
Redfield would allow himself to be persuaded to stay a ti 
day longer on account of a sleighing party the next night. to 
She hoped he would not, because he had saidsdecisively he 





that it was his duty to go back at the appointed time. 
What! could he not have a little more liberty, now he 
was in business for himself? Oh, to be sure! He: 
could stay. Still Bessie hoped he would be “up to the 
mark ;’’ — that was his character; and that character 
and his known talents had been his only capital in set- 
ting up in business with his late employer’s son. Would 
one day make any difference? Perhaps not. Yet Bes- 
sie thought it would lower him in her esteem, if, where 
a mere diversion and a positive promise were in conflict, 
the promise should go to the wall. 
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“T cannot imagine why this will not come right!” 
sighed Bessie, as she applied the sponge the third time 
to her slate, and snuffed her candle. ‘‘ But it shall, if 
I sit up all night!” 

“Let's see if I can help you,” said Robert Walton, 
who, with the familiarity of old neighborhood, had come 
in without a tap at the door. But he speedily discovered 
that Bessie was far his superior; and as he leaned on 
the back of her chair, and stooped to look over her 
shoulder at the book, he could only stare at the page, 
and talk of having ‘forgot’? what he certainly had 
never arrived at, ere he left school. 


‘ 


Bessie glided out of her chair, leaving him in posses- 
sion of it; and her somewhat hasty movement was hardly 
accounted for by her haste to shut out the lingering day- 
light by closing the blind. It was a pity Robert was all 


unconscious of what the expression of her mouth, had he 
had a glimpse of it, and the still more expressive indica- 
tions of disgust in her informant, the nose, might have 
told him. Perhaps, if he had been aware how severely 
he was judged upon such testimony, certain accidental 
accompaniments to habitual use of tobacco might not 
have become habitual in their turn. As it was, Bessie’s 
manner, as she returned to her slate, seemed to him a 
hint not to interrupt her study; and he went to chat 
with her mother, who presently wore a serious and 
troubled aspect also, and fixed her eyes upon him in 
an unaccountable way, as she talked about the weather 
and the roads. A strange, awkward feeling came over 
him, a constraint which he could not account for or 
throw off; and he was glad to see his old friend, Tom- 


ty Redfield open the door, after a light tap, and step 
briskly in, 
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‘*Come, Bessie, spring and get behooded and be- 
cloaked. We go to-night, instead of to-morrow. My 
sleigh is nearly ready. I shall take you first, that you 
may choose your seat.”’ 

Bessie sat still. Robert advanced, after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘I bar that, Mr. Redfield. I told Bessie I 
would take her, whenever we went, before you had any 
share in the matter a/ all,’’ said he, growing angry as 
he went on, and drawing up his tall muscular frame to 
its full height, as if to daunt his slender competitor. 

“Tf the young lady considers herself previously en- 
gaged,”’ said Redfield, with studied politeness, his eyes 
flashing and his cheek burning, ‘‘ of course I have no- 
thing to say.” 

‘*T never said I would go, Robert!” said Bessie. 
‘And I never neglect my lessons for any thing; so I 
can’t go, though I am much obliged to you both, I am 
sure.”’ 

‘*Will you look at her sums, Tommy, my lad?”’ said 
Mrs. Ames. ‘‘I’ll warrant you can put hef in a way 
to do them easily in the morning. I'll call her at day- 
break ; but she shall go this fine night, and she so much 
in need of a little recreation, poor child! ”’ 

Redfield set Bessie’s hard sum right at once, and set 
the principle in a clear light, to her great joy. 

‘‘T always said schooling was a humbug,”’ said Robert, 
looking on with a gloomy and jealous eye. ‘I went 
year after year, term after term, day after day, and for- 
got it all.” | 

‘“‘T have worked hard for what I know,” said Red- 
field; “hard enough! Many a long evening have | 
spent over some puzzling trifle, which, with a hint from 
a teacher, would not have detained me a moment.” 





THE LITTLE MERCHANT. 


“Tt would be well for you, Robert, if you would spend 
your evenings so, instead of —of— worse than wasting 
them, as I judge by all accounts.”’ 

‘T don’t know of any harm I have done, Mrs. Ames,”’ 
cried Robert, coloring to the temples ; ‘‘ and who has been 
setting you and half the town against me, I can’t find 
out. Really, I am not so steady as some,’’ —a look at 
Tom, — ‘‘ but then, I'd not do any thing I did not hold 
excusable at least.”’ 

Bessie hoped her mother would speak out, and warn 
Robert of the downward tendency of his course; for 
Bessie had a certain value and liking for her old school- 
mate. 

But Mrs. Ames had not faith and zeal to go any far- 
ther. ‘‘ Don’t keep Mr. Redfield waiting, Bessie,’’ said 
she, turning from Robert’s earnest face with an embar- 
rassed air. ‘‘Go with him, if you wish to go.”’ 

‘Tt is very cold,’’ objected Bessie. She hesitated, 
not wishing to offend or mortify Robert, who instantly 
replied that he would have plenty of sleigh-robes, and 
should treat his companions to hot mulled wine of course, 
when they stopped. Bessie cast down her eyes, and 
said nothing. 

“T can promise you careful driving,” said Redfield, 
significantly. ‘‘ You will be safe with me.” 

And when the merry party started, Bessie sat by the 
side of the young merchant, and before long forgot every 
painful thought in the pleasure of the swift motion and 
exhilarating air. 

Coming home, the quiet street was disturbed with 
sounds of frantic and unnatural glee. Bessie rejoiced 
that she was not in the sleigh whence the hurrahs and 
the tuneless attempts at melody arose. 
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tance for me.” 





(To be continued.) 
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SiLent stars! do you look down 
From your high and azure throne? 
Earth’s mild beauties do you see, — 
Mountain, river, rock, and tree? 

Do you hear the various sounds 

With which our rolling world abounds? 
The wandering wind of many tones ; 
Now loud it roars, then low it moans! 
Do you hear its music sweet, 

As its breath the young leaves meet, 
Gliding o’er the clustering vine, 
Sweeping through the shadowy pine? 
Oh ! its voices are to me 

Sweeter than all minstrelsy. 

Silent stars! I do not know 

Why I always love you so. 

On me does your beauty shine 

With a harmony divine; 

Through the clear and tranquil air, 
Looking down so pure and fair, 

That I feel you are my friends, 

And your light a quiet sends 

To my sad and youthful heart, 

That I would not have depart ; 

Like a voice of hope and peace, 
Bidding my childhood’s sorrow cease. 
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‘‘ Ah, poor Robert!” sighed she, as Mr. Redfield 
assisted her to alight, and shook hands at parting. 
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MADAME GUYON. 


TuE celebrated Madame Guyon was born in 1648. She 
lived in France during the reign of Louis XIV. Her 
life was passed in an earnest seeking after her duty, in 
a constant desire to give herself up to the will of God. 
At a period of great luxury, when those of her own rank 
and station were living a life of pleasure, in the midst of 
a whirl of admiration and of brilliant outward show, she 
preserved her own manner of life in an unbroken’ course of 
purity. With a strong and powerful mind, she bent all her 
intellect to the great purpose of searching out what was the 
true life, and what was true obedience to God. 

While yet a child, Jeanne de la Mothe displayed a 
religious firmness which attracted the attention of her 
school-fellows. One day she declared, in their presence, 
her readiness to become a martyr for God’s sake. The 
girls who were with her determined to try the sincerity 
of her pretensions. They represented to her, that the 
hour had arrived when she must offer herself up to God. 
They made their preparations with great solemnity. She 
professed herself ready for the trying moment, and was 
led into a room where a carpet was spread, and she was 
ordered to kneel; and one of the older girls appeared with 
a cutlass, threatening to cut off her life, as God had 
demanded it. The fearful sight overcame the child’s 
strength; and, her faith failing, she cried out that she was 
not at liberty to die without the consent of her father. 
She was allowed to go away, her companions mocking 
her weakness. This unkind act made a deep impression 
upon the young girl’s mind. She felt that she had not 
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been equal to the occasion; that her faith had been tried, 
and found wanting. The exciting glow of a religious 
feeling, that had upheld her, failed her, and her confi- 
dence was weakened. 

Mademoiselle de la Mothe was married, when she was 
sixteen years old, to M. Guyon. Her married life was 
not a happy one. ‘The new home to which she was car- 
ried had not the air of elegance or of comfort that her 
father’s house had displayed, nor did she meet there the 
consideration or the attention which in her own home 
had always been offered her. But she suffered most in the 
want of sympathy from her husband in her religious tastes. 
As time passed on, and she felt a desire to devote herself 
to high and religious thoughts, her conduct was unkindly 
criticized by her husband and by his mother. In the 
society in which she was placed, there was a want of cul- 
tivation, nor was there to be found any real depth of 
feeling or heart. Her brilliant powers were not appre- 
ciated, and her devout longings were not. understood. 
This period of her life she spoke of afterwards herself: 
‘In this situation I looked in various directions for help: She 
but I found no one with whom I could communicate my that 
unhappiness ; no one who might share my grief, and help at {I 
me to bear it. To have made known my feelings and A 
trials to my parents would only have occasioned new sis 
crosses. I was alone and helpless in my grief.” Yet attac 
these trials she speaks of as haying been the instrument whic 
to lead her away from vanity and thoughtlessness to 4 
higher life. ‘Such was the strength of my natural 
pride,” she says, ‘‘ that nothing but some dispensation of 
sorrow would have broken my spirit, and turned me (0 
God. I had not power within myself to extirpate the 
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evils within me. It was God’s providence that subdued 
them.” During a long visit to Paris, she appeared in 
gay and fashionable society. Here she was an object of 
great admiration; and on a journey which she made after- 
wards with her husband, she received many marks of 
attention. Her beauty was attractive; and to this charm 
she added her great powers of conversation, arising from 
the cultivation of her mind, and the clearness of her 
intellect. ‘‘In this journey,” she says, ‘“‘ abundance of 
visits and applauses were bestowed upon me; and I, who 
had already experienced the pangs of being unfaithful to 
God, found emotions of vanity once more springing to life 
within me. What rendered my position the more dan- 
gerous was, that they not only praised my youth and 
beauty, but passed compliments upon my virtue. But 
this I could not receive. I had been too deeply taught 
that there is nothing but unworthiness and weakness in 
myself, and that all goodness is from God.” 

From this forgetfulness of her religious desires, she 
awoke, and made a new consecration of herself to God. 
She was assisted in this by the influence of some friends 
that she met with, and by that of holy books that she read 
at this time. 

And now there came a heavy trial of this earnest devo- 
tion of herself to God. At the age of twenty-two, she was 
attacked with the small-pox; and the glowing beauty, for 
which she had been so celebrated, was in a severe illness 
taken from her. She says of it: ‘ Before I fell under 
this disease, I resethbled those animals destined for 
slaughter, which on certain days they adorn with greens 
and flowers, and bring in pomp into the city, before 
they kill them. ‘The devastation without was counter- 
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balanced by peace within. My soul was kept in a state 
of contentment, greater than can be expressed. Re- 
minded continually of my religious trials and falls, | 
indulged the hope of regaining my inward liberty by the 
loss of that outward beauty which had been my grief. 
Every one thought I would be inconsolable. Several of 
my friends came around me, and gave utterance to their 
regret and sympathy in view of my sad condition. A 
sad condition indeed, as it appeared to them; but far from 
being sad, as it appeared to me. As [I lay in my bed, 
suffering the total deprivation of that which had been a 
snare to my pride, I experienced a joy unspeakable. [ 
praised God in profound silence. When I had so far 
recovered as to be able to sit up in my bed, I ordered a 
mirror to be brought, and indulged my curiosity so far as 
to view myself in it. I was no longer what I was once. 
It was then I saw that my heavenly Father had not been 
unfaithful in his work, but had ordered the sacrifice in 
all its reality.’’ ‘‘ None ever heard any complaints from 
me, either of my pains, or of the loss which*I sustained. 
Thankfully I received every thing, as from God’s hand; 
and I did not hesitate to say to those who expressed their 
regret and sympathy, that I rejoiced at that in which they 
found so much cause of lamentation. There was an in- 
ward yoice in my heart that said, ‘If I would have had 
thee fair, I would have left thee as thou wert.’ ”’ 

A more severe blow awaited her: her second and dear- 
est son was attacked with the same disease, and it proved 
fatal to him. ‘‘ This blow,’’ she says, ‘struck me to the 
heart. I was overwhelmed; but God gave me strength 
in my weakness. I loved my young boy tenderly ; but, 
though I was greatly afflicted at his death, I saw the 
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hand of God so clearly that I shed no tears. I offered 
him up to God; and said in the language of Job, ‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be 
his name.’ ”” 

In the course of a few years was this son taken from 
her; and a daughter, and her father and husband, were 
after short intervals laid in the grave. Madame Guyon 
was thus left with the care of three children, and with the 
management of a large estate. And this she adminis- 
tered with so much judgment, that she was called upon 
by some persons in the neighborhood where she resided 
to settle a dispute in relation to some property; .and her 
decision was highly commended. All these matters, and 
all affairs which she undertook, she looked upon as 
Christian duties. She sought God for strength. 

Especially did she seek for this guidance in regard to 
her future life. She was strongly tempted to arrange her 
worldly affairs, so that she might lay aside all outward 
cares, and retire to a nunnery. She was led by the 
example of many, of whose pure lives she had felt the 
influence, to try, in a complete retirement, to give up her 
heart to God. But the thought of her children restrained 
her, and another path of life opened before her. After 
living in a retired manner for a while with her children, 
she felt herself called to go forth to religious labors 
among the rude provinces at the foot of the Alps. She 
decided to take her daughter with her, and placed her 
sons in the care of persons upon whom she could rely. 

It would be difficult to give here a clear idea of Ma- 
dame Guyon’s peculiar religious opinions. They were so 
prominent as to be considered heretical, in the age in which 
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162 MADAME GUYON. 
she lived; and the benevolence of her mode of life, and 
her earnest self-sacrifice, failed to protect her from per- 
secution for upholding these opinions. 

She strove to distinguish between the outward and 
inward forms of religion, — between the bending of the 
knee and the signing of the cross, and that inward pros- 
tration that loves to bow itself in the presence of God, 
and the crucifixion of self, that would learn to give up 
all things willingly for his sake. And all this she urged, 
while she admitted that outward ceremonies might serve 
to draw the heart to God, or as an expression of its devo- 
tion. But in this she gave offence, and in urging the 
constant reading of the Bible, which was not permitted 
by the Catholics of that time. Her doctrines were sup- 
posed by the Catholics to partake of what they considered 
‘the Protestant heresy,’’ She was then interrupted in 
the midst of her field of labor, where she was caring for 
the poor, watching over the sick, teaching orphan chil- 
dren, and devoting herself to the cause of charity, by a 
party that formed itself against her, and attacked her in 
a most unkind manner. Her means of usefulness were 
taken from her, and she was obliged to leave Switzerland. 
From here she went to Grenoble, where many friends 
assembled around her. Crowds of people came to visit 
her, and listened to her, as she taught them her ideas of 
Christian duty. This place she was forced to leave, and 
she went to Paris. Her position now became one of 
notoriety, and at last she was imprisoned by Louis XIV. 
This imprisonment lasted eight months. It was after 
this period that she became acquainted with Fenelon, whe 
sympathized with her religious feelings. In him was 
the same devotion to God’s will, the same surrender 
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of all selfish desire, to the greater rule of God, which 
gave to them both the title of Quietists. 

Madame Guyon suffered from another imprisonment, 
which lasted many years. She came out from it, from 
the famed Bastile, weakened with suffering, but not cast 
down. She showed the same patient submission, the 
same quiet trust, that had adorned her whole life, that 
had given a true force to the words she had always 
uttered, showing that this repose in the high will of God 
was the only religion that became a child of God. 

This inner life of Madame Guyon, so consistent with all 
that she professed, might well be imitated; for it inspired 
her with the power to live a life of charity. We have 
not been able to speak of how constantly Madame Guyon, 
in all the charges of her life, devoted herself to the poor 
and suffering, and kept herself always active for the 
good of others. 

The following words of Madame Guyon’s show in some 
measure what were her views with regard to the life of the 
soul: ‘‘If the soul faithfully gives itself up to the will 
of God, as made known in his providential order, it will 
be likely to do all things right and well. And if, while 
it thus gives itself up to God’s will, it fully believes in 
God’s promise, that he will protect those who confide in 
him, it will have every thing it wants, and at the same 
time be free from care. This is the true life; because 
then, being in harmony with his will, we live with God; 
and receiving every thing from him, in the exercise of 
faith, we live on him. God loves what is of his own will 
and his own order.”” — Selected. 














BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 11. — Jonan. 


the whale, he went and preached in Nineveh as the Lord 
commanded him, and foretold the overthrow of the city 
unless its inhabitants repented of their sins. But after 
they had repented, Jonah murmured against God for 
sparing the city, and besought God to take his life. He 
went out of the city then, and made himself a booth near 
where he might watch and see what befell it. Then God 
made a gourd to spring up, and Jonah sat in its shade; 
but the next day a worm at the root caused it to wither, 
and Jonah was overcome with the fierceness of the sun, 
and again wished for death. 

Now, children, all are liable to fall into Jonah’s sin, 
and to murmur and complain when every thing does not 
go exactly right with them; and against this spirit of dis- 
content we wish to warn you now while you are young, 
as it grows with your growth and strengthens with your 
strength; and, if there were no sin in so doing, nothing 
can be more disagreeable and odious than fretting and 
complaining. 

Very often, too, children fret about just nothing at all. 
We remember, when we were no larger than the least of 
you, reading a story of a little girl who twisted up a 
paper, and put in her ear; and then remembering she 
had been told it was dangerous to put things in her ears, 
instead of pulling it out, ran to her mother screaming, 
‘‘Q mother! I’ve got a cocked-up hat in my ear!” You 


Arter Jonah’s wonderful deliverance from the body of 
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BIBLE LESSONS. — JONAH. 


all laugh at this, but do just as ridiculous things every 
day, without doubt. 

Was it any more ridiculous for this child of three 
years to fret in the way she did, than it is for you to 
sit pouting over your slate, and saying, ‘‘ These sums 
won't come right’’? Depend upon it, it is you who 
‘“won’t come right,” and not the sums. Here is a little 
girl sitting on the floor with her boot in her hand. She 
is erying and fretting because ‘‘it won’t come on.”’ 
And indeed hardly a day passes in which we do not see 
some child distressing itself and its parents for nothing, 
and merely because it indulges in this fretful, discon- 
tented spirit. 

The child who cries because it is cold or wet will 
make a man or a woman little fitted for the discipline of 
life. Few people have every thing they wish or every 
thing to suit them, and even these are not the happiest 
persons. They are happiest who are most content with 
what they have. People do not always think how great 
a sin they are committing when they repine at the lot in 
which God has placed them; but the spirit of discontent 
is the spirit of rebellion, and the heart is disobedient to 
God, because it will not submit to what he orders. 

Do not let us hear you, then, grumble about the wea- 
ther, or your food, or your clothing, or about any thing 
you are asked to do; for, in the homely rhyme, 


‘A cheerful spirit gets on quick : 
A grumfibler in the mud will stick.” 


Grumbling never helped any one; and, if you will try, 
the next time you are asked to do a thing which you 
usually fret over, to do it without, you will see that your 
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complaining has always been a sad hindrance. ‘ What- 
soever thy hand finds to do, do it with thy might,” 
cheerfully, actively, readily; for a half obedience is no 
obedience at all; and, above all, do not fret. 

We must give you, in closing, some beautiful lines of 
Trench as an illustration of a contented and discontented 
spirit : — 


‘‘Some murmur when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid 

(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made.” 


LiFe, in every shape, should be precious to us for the 
same reason that the Turks carefully collect every scrap of 
paper that comes in their way, because the name of God 
may be written upon it. — Richter. . 


In the morning think what thou hast to do, and at 
night ask thyself what thou hast done. — Selected. 





THE BIRTH-DAY VISIT. 


‘‘Aanes! Agnes! where are you, Agnes?” cried a 
merry little girl, running from one room to another in 
vain pursuit. ‘‘ Where is Agnes, aunt ?’’ she repeated 
as a lady, hearing the call, came into the entry. 

‘‘ Agnes is in the library, my love; but you need not 
have called so loudly. We are none of us deaf, as yet. 
Who brought you, Bessie? Your father?” 

‘No, ma’am; Arthur drove me over in thie chaise, 
and he has gone to the barn with it now. Mamma said 
we might spend the day here, if Agnes was well, and 
you were willing. May I go to the library ?”’ 

All this time the little girl had stood swinging her hat 
by the ribands, her muslin sack half off, and her restless 
little feet moving as if impatient of any restraint. 

‘““Go to the bedroom first, Bessie, and lay aside your 
outer garments; then Agnes will be very glad to see 
you. She is quite well to-day.”’ 

As Bessie ran off to obey her aunt’s direction, Arthur 
came from the barn towards the house. He was three 
or four years older than Bessie, with a frank, open 
countenance, and intelligent expression; somewhat sun- 
burned, it is true, but with a look of health and good 
humor, that fully compensated for the absence of delicacy 
of complexion. He greeted his aunt affectionately, and 
answered her questions with a ready politeness quite in 
contrast with little Bessie’s impatience; and when the 
little girl seized his hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come to the 
library, Arthur, Agnes is there,’ he gently held her 
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168 THE BIRTH-DAY VISIT. 
back to ask, ‘‘ Are you quite sure Agnes is well enough? 
We must not tire her.’’ 

An affirmative answer being given, he no longer resist- 
ed Bessie’s urgency, but gladly accompanied her to the 
library. A young lady was lying upon the sofa near a 
window. She looked up as the door opened, and smiled 
when she saw the children. Bessie ran to the sofa, threw 
both arms round her neck, and kissed her half-a-dozen 
times; while Arthur, with more gentleness, advanced, 
and took the hand she held out to him. 

‘“‘T am so glad you are well to-day,” said the little chat- 
terbox; ‘‘for mamma said we might stay all day, if you 
were. It is my birth-day, and Arthur’s too: isn’t that 
odd? Iam nine, and he is twelve; and so we are to 
have a holiday, and come and see you. Are you not 
glad, cousin Agnes ?”’ 

‘‘T am always glad to see Arthur,” answered her 
cousin, ‘‘ and generally glad to see Bessie whenever she 
is not too rude and noisy. Sit down rdw for a minute, 
if you can, and let me hear all about home, and my kind 
friends there.” : 

Bessie complied, and, drawing an ottoman to the side 
of the sofa, sat very quietly, while Arthur answered all 
inquiries, and gave such accounts as he thought would 
interest his cousin most. . 

_, “And now, Bessie,” said Agnes, smiling, ‘‘ I am sure 
you are tired of sitting still. Run out, and renew your 

acquaintance with the hens and cows, and other animals ; 

and, when you are tired of that, come back to me, and I 

will try to find something to amuse you in doors. Ar- 

thur, will you go with her?” 

“Not just yet, Agnes. Pigs and chickens are not 
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such curiosities to me as they are to her, you know. I 
would rather stay here, if you are willing.” And as 
Bessie ran out of the room, Arthur took the low seat 
she had left, and, looking in his cousin’s pale, sweet face, 
said anxiously, ‘‘Can I do any thing for you, Agnes? 
Do let me, if I can.” 

‘“You shall do something for me this afternoon, dear 
boy. I shall wish you to roll my easy-chair out. upon 
the piazza; and perhaps, with your help, I shall be able 
to walk into the garden, and gather some flowers.” 

‘‘T am very sorry you are lame, Agnes. Shall you 
never be quite well?” 

‘‘ Never, Arthur; that is, never able to run about like 
you and Bessie, and to take long rambles in the woods. 
But I am quite well now in all other respects; and I 
have such kind friends, and so many blessings, that 
I have nothing left to wish for. My father brings me 
a beautiful bouquet every morning: those beautiful car- 
nations are from the very bed I used to take such care 
of years ago. Charles brought some exquisite pictures 
last week too: would you like to see them? You will 
find them in the upper drawer of the table yonder. 
Bring them here, and we will look at them together: I 
shall enjoy it all the more; for, now Charles is at college, 
[ have no brother to sit with me and talk with me.” 

Arthur brought the engravings, and wheeled a light 
table to the side of the sofa; and there they looked at 
them, and talked about them ; and it would be hard to 
say which enjoyed it the most, — the eager, happy boy, in 
his earnest admiration of the beautiful pictures, and! his 
delight in his cousin’s conversation; or Agnes herself, in 
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others. Sweet Agnes Endicott! this was her joy; her 
constant, never-failing source of pleasure, — the endeavor 
to make others happy. ‘The only daughter of fond and 
indulgent parents, she had ever been their darling, their 
treasure; in her loveliness of face and figure, in her 
joyous disposition, her affection for them, they had placed 
their happiness; and when the sad accident occurred, 
two years before, which had rendered her, at seventeen, 
a cripple for life, they mourned in utter hopelessness: 
until her returning strength, giving them assurance that 
her life would be spared, and her own unrepining sub- 
mission and cheerfulness, had brought comfort to their 
hearts. Now, father, mother, and brother vied with 
each other in lavishing attentions upon her; they con- 
sulted her slightest wishes, and endeavored, as far as it 
was possible, to make up the deprivation she had sus- 
tained. And Agnes was very happy; she was beloved 
by all that knew her; and her gentle influence, her lov- 
ing entreaties, and her wise counsels, often succeeded in 
healing discord, preventing wrong, or bringing reconci- 
liation. She dearly loved her young cousins, and desired 
to do them good; and Arthur warmly returned her affec- 
tion, and thought. cousin Agnes almost an angel; while 
little Bessie, gay and heedless as a butterfly, tamed her 
wild glee somewhat when she visited her cousin, and 
listened patiently to her counsel and reproof, though, it 
must be confessed, she quickly forgot them. 

The time passed on. Arthur had replaced the engrav- 
ings, and was reading to his cousin when Bessie entered, 
her face flushed with heat, her curls tangled, her aprot 
soiled, her hands full of moss, grass, and flowers, whic! 
she had collected in her morning’s rambles. 
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‘Oh! I am so hot, so tired, cousin Agnes. I have 
been to the hay-field with uncle Henry, and I cut my 
finger with a piece of grass; see! and I went up on the 
hill, and back into the grove; and I have been in 
the barn, and the garden, and everywhere; and I have 
found all sorts of pretty things! ”’ 

‘Yes, love, I see you are hot, and I don’t doubt you 
are tired. Goto my chamber, and wash your face and 
hands; you will find a basket under the dressing-table 
in which you can put your treasures; and then bring 
me a comb and brush, and let me smooth your hair. 
That apron, too, is hardly presentable: you know your 
aunt Mary is particular, and likes to see neatly dressed 
children at her table.” 

‘Oh! her mother remembered that,” said Arthur, 
laughing, ‘‘and very wisely intrusted me with a change 
of dress, in case she should meet with any accident. I 
will go and get the things while she is cooling her face.” 

The bell rang for dinner, just as Bessie was ready ; 
and, while Arthur and his uncle assisted Agnes to the 
dining-room, she walked quietly beside them, and much 
to the surprise of her aunt, who well knew what a sad 
romp she was, presented herself to her view with no trace 
of the morning’s frolic perceptible, exeept the heightened 
color of her cheeks. 

After dinner, she was very ready to sit down in the 
cool and pleasant library, instead of running out again in 
the hot sun; and her delight was unbounded, when 
Agnes sent her to a certain shelf, on which she was to 
find ‘something that she and Arthur perhaps might 
like.” Bessie returned in triumph, bringing two la- 
belled packets, of which hers, when. opened, proved to 
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contain a miniature tea-set, in white and gold, nicely 
packed into a box; and Arthur’s, a fine microscope, an 
article for which lie had Jong wished. _Bessie’s exelnna- 
tions of rapturous delight, and Arthur’s more subdued 
expressions of love and acknowledgment, were received 
by Agnes in her usual gentle and affectionate manner: 
and the afternoon passed pleasantly away in conversation 
and amusement. ‘Towards sunset, Agnes, leaning on 
her father’s arm, and accompanied by Arthur and Bessie, 
went to the garden, and a pretty nosegay was gathered 
by each of the children to be carried home when they 
should depart after tea; and then the party returned to 
the piazza, where Agnes rested in her easy-chair, and 
Bessie sat on the floor by her side, her uncle having first 
spread his handkerchief for a carpet. Arthur stood by 
one of the pillars, and listened to the conversation between 
Agnes and Bessig. 

‘* And so, Agnes, because it is my birth-day, and I 
am growing such a great girl, I mean always to be good, 
and never to do any naughty thing; and then mamma 
will be very happy. Don’t you think that is a good 
resolution, Agnes ?”’ 

“Very; but I am afraid you will find it rather hard 
work to catch the little foxes.’’ 

‘The little foxes!’’ Bessie stared ; Arthur looked 
puzzled; uncle Henry smiled. ‘‘ What can you mean, 
Agnes? Little girls-do not catch foxes, especially in the 
city. What have foxes to do with my being a good girl?” 

‘¢ You'll soon learn, Bessie dear. There was a boy 
once, who had a fine garden and poultry-yard, in which 
he took great delight. But one night some young foxes 
crept in; and, though they did not do much damage, still 
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the marks of their teeth and paws were found in the 
vines and flower-beds, and upon the bars of his poultry- 
yard. His father advised him to set a trap, and catch 
the foxes; but he thought it not worth while. They 
were so little, so young, they could not do much harm, 
he said. And so, after a time, the foxes grew bolder, 
and did more harm; but the boy had become so used to 
seeing them occasionally, that he did not mind it, and 
could not, or would not, see how much mischief they did. 
Well, these foxes would not stay Jittle ones; but they 
grew large, and, after a time, almost ruined his garden 
and poultry-yard too; and then the boy began to see 
how foolish he had becn. Now he set to work to catch 
the foxes, and repair his fences, and watch his garden; 
but it took a long, a very long time to make it look well 
again; and he never could get back the chickens they 
had carried off. Then the boy said, Next time I find a 
little fox in my premises, I will catch him at once; [ll 
not let him live until he is large and can eat up my hens. 
His father approved of his resolution, but told him he 
would have done better to take his advice in the first 
place.”’ 

‘Well,’”’ said Bessie, who had listened with much in- 
terest to this story, “‘he was a very silly boy, indeed ; 
but I can’t see, after all, Agnes, that his foxes have any 
thing to do with me.”’ 

“Cannot you? Perhaps Arthur can: he seems to 
comprehend me. What say you, Arthur?” 

‘‘T’m not certain that I understand you, Agnes: only 
I see that we should not put off any thing we ought to 
do. Was that your meaning ? 

“ Not exactly, although that is a very good applica- 
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tion of the story. My meaning was this: all our bad 
habits creep upon us by degrees; they are so trifling at 
first, that we hardly notice them; but, after a time, 
their power increases, and they show themselves more in 
our conduct and our feelings; permitting one to enter, 
opens the way for another and another; and they con- 
tinue to gain new power, until it is very difficult indeed 
to cure them. If the boy had mended the gaps in his 
fence, and caught the little foxes when he first discovered 
them, he would not have been so troubled afterward: 
and if we, when we find ourselves yielding to any bad 
habit, or giving way to any fault, would check it at once, 
we should keep our hearts free from all enemies. Now, 
do you understand me, little Bessie? Suppose a boy is 
very intelligent, and industrious, and careful, and has 
many good qualities besides; and yet he is unwilling to 
aid others, or to deny himself; he is cherishing a fox, 
which will, by and by, ravage all his garden. What is 
the name of his fox ?”’ 

‘‘ Selfishness,’’ answered Arthur, quickly, coming to 
his cousin’s side, and kneeling down by her, so as to 
look in her face. 

‘‘'Yes; and there are many others; idleness, impa- 
tience, anger, dishonesty, and so on. Now, every child 
has some one or more of these little foxes to catch; and, 
if they are not taken when little, they will give us much 
trouble. Is it not so, Bessie?”’ 

‘Why — yes,”’ said Bessie, thoughtfully.  “ But 
what a funny idea to call faults, foxes. And so you 
think I shall not catch mine, Agnes? Do tell me what 
they are, some of them. I know I have ever so many.” 

_ & Heedlessness is your most troublesome fault, Bessie: 


~~ 
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or, if you like the term better, your most mischievous 
fox. And idleness, inattention about your work and 
lessons, I mean, is another. Just try, for this next 
year, to catch these two, and see how much better and 
happier you will be. We should all love you so dearly, 
Bessie, if you were not so wild and careless; but you 
make your friends very much trouble. You will try, 
dear ?”’ asked Agnes, bending down to kiss the little girl. 

‘T will; I certainly will try, Agnes; for I should 
not hke to have the foxes grow large, and spoil every 
thing. And I think I shall remember, because it is 
such a funny name for the faults.’’ 

‘‘And my fox, Agnes? what is he?” asked Arthur 
softly. ‘‘ Is it selfishness ?”’ 

“Oh! no, Arthur, I do not think you selfish. Your 
(anger arises more from an undue love of the ap- 
probation of others; an over-sensitiveness to ridicule 
or reproach. You must try not to mind opposition or 
laughter, when you are in the way of duty; trust more 
to your own sense of right, and be guided by your con- 
science in spite of all obstacles. There is the tea-bell: 
let us go in.” 

Bessie started up, and in her haste nearly threw down 
a beautiful vase, which stood near the window at which 
she entered. Her uncle caught her by the arm. ‘‘Catch 
that little fox, Bessie,’’ he said, laughing, and pointing 
to the vase. Bessie laughed too, but answered seriously, 
“If I forget so soon, I shall never catch it, I am afraid.”’ 

After tea, the chaise was brought; the box of china 
and the microscope not forgotten ; and Bessie and Arthur 
took a cordial leave of their uncle and aunt, and a most 
affectionate one of Agnes. ‘I will try, Agnes,” said 
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Bessie, as she ran back to kiss her once more; “and 
next time I come, you shall see if I have'not caught one 
fox, at least.’’ 

How well Arthur and Bessie succeeded in their en- 
deavors, we may tell at some other time; but one word 
of advice we would give to our young readers. Catch 
the little foxes, whatever they may be, that are interfer- 
ing with your happiness and usefulness; check the little 
faults that are beginning to annoy your friends and 
yourselves ; remember that they will increase, if you do 
not at once control them, and may become very power- 
ful; and when you are tempted to give way to a fit of 
idleness, to be angry, selfish, or careless, remember it is 
the little foxes who do the mischief. A. A. 


INDIANS JUDGING MINISTERS. 


SomE years ago, three American ministers went to preach 
to the Cherokee Indians. One preached very deliberately 
and coolly, and the chiefs held council to know whether 
the Great Spirit spoke to them through that man; and 
they declared he did not, because he was not so much en- 
gaged as their head-men were in the national concerns. 
Another spoke to them in a most vehement manner ; and 
they again determined in council that the Great Spirit did 
not speak to them through that man, because he was mad. 
The third preached to them in an earnest and fervent 
manner; and they agreed that the Great Spirit might 
speak to them through that man, because he was both 
earnest and affectionate. The last was ever after kindly 
received. — Selected. 











AUTUMN SONG. 


Away! away! the sky is bright; 
The air is cold and clear; 

And the frost-king white, in the starry night, 
Has spread his treasures here. 


Away! away! the crisp, dead leaves 
We crush beneath our feet ; 

And the chestnut brown comes rattling down, 
Our merry steps to meet. 


Away! away! through naked boughs 
We see the squirrel spring, 

And the hoarded fruit to the hollowed root 
Of some broad oak-tree bring. 


Away! away! the barberry gay 
Hangs out its clusters tall, 

And we have spied where the dark leaves hide 
The barberries red and small. 


Away! away! through the dreamy hush, 
The silent autumn haze, 

That stirs not the leaf, in its fall so brief, 
To quiet woodland ways. 


Away! away! for childhood’s heart 
Is ever full of mirth ; 

And the dying year, with foliage sere, 
But speaks of spring-time’s birth. 


Away! away! ’mid autumn’s sports, 
Or spring’s just budding green, 

The conscience light of a heart that’s right 
Is glad, whate’er the scene. 
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ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. — No. 10. 


SaTurDAY, July 8.—It has taken me three days to 
write about our Fourth of July. We have had pleasant 
times since; but I could not write about them. Cousin 
Estelle invited us to spend the week with her. I was 
rather glad Mrs. Earniste refused, for I never should be 
tired of staying here; but Grace was rather tearful that 
we could not go. She ran away and cried, when Es- 
telle wished to bid her good-bye. But she didn’t behave 
as I did when I could not go to grandmamma’s so long 
ago. Ohdear me! I hope I shall be a better child when 
I go home! 

Sunday, 9th.— Such a stormy, rainy day! We 
haven’t known_yhat to do all the time. We read this 
morning until we were tired; then Grace sang to me; 
then we watched the rain-drops, and wished that Miss 
Everett could come and teach us how to play what she 
called holy plays. and do some kind of holy work. At 
last Lena came, and asked us to play with the twinsa 
little while before their nap. She said that they were 
fretful and lonely, — they were fretful. Effie wanted 
papa and Walter; Ellie wanted pa-pa and mam-ma. 
They said we must play horses, and buffaloes, and kan- 
garoos, as Walter often does; but Grace said, — 

‘Oh! not to-day, Ellie dear! it is Sunday.” 

‘No, it isn’t Sunday,”’ Ellie said. 

“Oh! yes, darling. Didn’t you hear the beautiful 
bells ring? Didn't you see papa and mamma go to 
church ?” 

“No! no! They didn’t! Grace, it isn’t Sunday!” 

’ 
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He looked so naughty with his red cheeks and his little 
stamping foot, that I wondered what Grace would do 
with him. But she only answered softly, — 

‘Isn't it Sunday ?—TI thought it was. Come, Ellie, 
let’s all hide behind these great curtains, and tell pretty 
stories.”’ 

Ellie said, ‘‘ Well,’ and we had got nicely seated, 
and Grace was beginning her story ; then he jumped up, 
and pulled us both by the hand, and kept saying, — 

‘No, don’t tell stories — play, and make a great 
loud noise! Play with Ellie, sister !”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ Effie began to say. ‘ Yes, sister, — velly 
loud noise.” 

Grace thought a little, and then she asked them — 
“On the piano?” No! they both said they wanted 
‘to jump a loud noise.”’ 

“Oh yes! those little things in the piano jump a 
loud noise, and a little soft noise too. Come, we will go, 
and make them jump.” 

They liked thet jumping very well, and then Grace 
let them sit up by her and sing. They were quite 
pleasant for a little while. Then they both wanted to 
play upon the keys so hard, that we did not know what 
we should do; but just then Lena came for them to put 
them to sleep, and we were very glad. After our din- 
ner with Lena, Grace said, — 

‘Ido wish papa would come home. I will ask him 
all about playing on Sunday. Annie, let’s go up to 
Walter’s room. Perhaps we can see the ocean-waves.”’ 

We went up; but it rained so that we could not see 
any thing very pleasant. Grace said she would write 
Walter a letter there, and leave it on his table. What 
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would he say? And so I came down to write in my 
journal. 

Monday morning, 10th. —I never saw such a funny 
room as Walter’s. Grace has gone up there to study 
with him. But J could never study there with so many 
queer things to look at. Over his study-table there is a 
horrible picture of a fierce tiger killing a man. ‘The 
Playful Pets’? hangs on one side of that, and a kind of 
wild Indian picture on the other. His own drawings 
and paintings are pinned up on the walls too. One of 
them has some merry boatmen on a raft, with the 
words, ‘‘ Go ahead!” printed on their flag. Walter says 
he always sings, ‘‘ Row, boatmen, row,’’ when he looks 
at it.” 

On the table is a plaster squirrel with a broken nose; 
and over the bed there is something hanging like a ban- 
ner, with ‘ EXCELSIOR” in great black letters printed 
upon it. That I like, because the song ‘‘ Excelsior”’ is 
so beautiful. But I don’t much care about the big 
books he has there. Geography, and Angling, and the 
South Sea Islands, and lots of great grown-up books, — 
I could not even understand their names. 

I like to look through his little spy-glass though, at 
the sail-boats and schooners in the river, and the great 
hills on the other side of the river, where we can see 
cows feeding. And ore day we saw a pic-nic party 
there. If the glass were not so broken, and loose, and 
scratched, we could see better, a great deal. After | 
had written in my journal yesterday, I went up to find 
Grace; and there she was upon Walter’s bed fast asleep. 
But, when I saw the phaeton with her father and mother 
coming down the road, she woke up quick enough, and 
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us some flowers from the Sunday-school; we divided 
those, and put them upon the tea-table; and we set the 
tea-table together, entirely ourselves. And then, after 
tea, Mr. Earniste took us to the sofa; and we sat there, 
one on each side of him, while he talked with us about a 
rainy Sunday; but Grace never asked him about the 
playing. I think she was listening to him, and so forgot 
it. I will ask Miss Everett next Sunday. 

Tuesday afternoon. — This morning Grace and I were 
sitting in the great nursery rocking-chair, reading Grace 
Greenwood’s “‘ Pets’’ together; having a most delightful 
time. Walter came, and attempted to tip us over back- 
ward ; but we tried not to mind it. Presently he said, — 

‘Come, Zelle, run down to the study, and get my 
Latin Grammar for me.” 

I said ‘* No,” very quickly; for I did not want her 
to leave the reading then. Grace looked up, and did not 
speak at first. Then she asked him, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
get it for yourself, Walter?’’ Just then, Mrs. Earniste 
came up behind us. She put her hand under Grace’s 
chin, and looked into her face. Then she spoke very 
kindly, and asked, “‘ Are you well, little daughter ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma, perfectly well,’’ Grace said. In half 
a moment, she left the book and went down. 

Mrs. Earniste looked, rather serious. She said to 
Walter, ‘‘ Do not ask favors of your sister, Walter, when 
she looks so pale and languid as she does this morning. 
But why, my son, did you not run for yourself ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I should disturb papa.’’ 


‘‘ And you preferred that Grace should be the offen- 
der 2”? 
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we scampered down stairs to meet them. Walter brought 
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‘¢Mamma, she never offends him. If I go into the 
study, he looks up just this way (and he made up a very 
grave face); but I believe he always likes Zelle to be 
there.”” 

His mother told him to find out the reason for that as 
speedily as possible. 

‘Mother, it is because Zelle wears such little soft 
shoes, not much more than stockings. Such great clat- 
tering things as these boots wi// make an awful noise, 
you know.”’ 

Walter Anew that wasn’t the reason. At least I think 
he did; for his eyes were laughing when he said so. 

Mrs. Earniste pointed to his slippers. Effie was try- 
ing to get both her little feet into one of them, and Elliot 
was walking about with the other. She told him that 
reason would not do. 

‘‘ Well, mother dear, I never can go creeping about 
the house like cats and such stealing things. I must say 
[ do like to let people know when Iam coming. Wasn't 
papa glad to see you, Grace? What did he say?” 

‘‘He said I was just in time to get him a glass of 
water, and then he read me something he was writing to 
grandpapa. Oh! but I am so tired.” 

Her mother smoothed her hair, and kissed her fore- 
head, and went away. Then I asked Grace why Walter 
called her such a strange name. 

“Tt is a very pretty name, Annie,’’ Walter said. 
‘‘When Grace was a baby, Cousin Stella used to call 
her by all kinds of complimentary names. She called 
her Gazelle sometimes, because she said she had such 
gentle eyes. I wasn’t wise enough to comprehend the 
other hard names; but I could just say the best half of 
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long time. And Zelle, my dear, I thank you for the 
book. I will do something for you one of these 
days.”’ 

_ Wednesday morning, 12th.— Mr. Earniste rode to 
town yesterday afternoon; and we rode a little way with 
him, and then walked back. The hot sun gave Grace a 
headache, and her mother thought she had better lie 
down; so I sat by her, and read about Sam the Rooster, 
in the ‘‘ History of my Pets.” That is a most funny 
story. We wished that we could have some pets to re- 
member and write stories about, when we are grown up. 
But Grace says, ‘‘ We have little twin brothers and 
sisters, you and [, Annie, and those she didn’t have.” 
We like to call Eddie and Eva twins, though they 
are not, and look so very unlike. When Mr. Earniste 
came home, he brought a note from mother to Mrs. E. 
When she had read it, she smiled, and said there were 
some kisses in it for me; but she should not read it to 
me until morning. Grace was a little better then; but 
her father said that he must be the doctor, and cure her. 
So he took her upon his knee, and smoothed back her 
hair, and laid his hand upon her forehead, while he told 
about the calls he had been making. Before we went to 
bed, Grace said that she felt quite well. Oh! how I 
should like to be loved so much by my father and -every- 
body! Well! then I ought to be as good as Grace is. . 
F. EB. H. 


Men, like books, have at each end a blank leaf, — 
childhood and old age. — Selected. 
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Gazelle, and the whole family used to call her so for a 
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USE OF CATS’ WHISKERS. 


Every one has observed the whiskers of a cat; but few, 
perhaps, dream that they serve any valuable end. The 
following passage will prove the contrary : — 

‘‘ Every one must have observed what are usually 
called the whiskers, on a cat’s upper lip. The use of 
these, in a state of nature, is very important. They are 
organs of touch. They are attached to a hed of close 
glands under the skin; and each of these long hairs is 
connected with the nerves of the lip. The slightest 
contact of these whiskers with any surrounding object 
is thus felt most distinctly by the animal, although the 
hairs of themselves are insensible. They stand out on 
each side of the lion, as well as in the common cat; so 
that, from point to point, they are equal to the width of 
the animal’s body. If we imagine, therefore, a lion 
stealing through a covert of wood in an imperfect light, 
we shall at once see the use of these long hairs. They 
indicate to him, through the nicest feeling, any obstacle 
which may present itself to the passage of his body; 
they prevent the rustling of boughs and leaves, which 
would give warning to his prey, if he was to attempt to 
pass through too close a bush; and thus, in conjunction 
with the soft cushions of his feet, and the fur upon which 
he treads (the retractile claws never coming in contact 
with the ground), they enable him to move toward his 
victim with a stillness even greater than that of the snake, 
who creeps along the grass, and is not perceived until he 
is coiled round his prey.’’ — Selected. 












WAIT A MINUTE. 


‘“Eiire! Ellie! wait just a minute, there’s a good 
girl ?”’ 

The “ gvod”’ girl thus addressed looked back, and saw 
little Clara Denny standing in the entry of her father’s 
house, tying her bonnet hastily on her head. 

‘“T shall be late if I wait for you, Clara, you are 
always so long.”’ 

Ellen Hastings walked on, and Clara threw her sack 
over her shoulders, letting the sleeves hang down behind, 
and followed her, running at the top of her speed; and as 
her bonnet fell back from her head, and her sleeves blew 
out straight upon the wind, looking more like a crazy 
child than any thing else. 

‘You are mean, not to wait a second,” called she, as 
soon as she came near enough Ellen to make herself 
heard. ; 

“If you were not always late, Clara, I should have 
waited ; but I was afraid. Why, the very neighbors 
notice it; and I heard one say, only the other morning, 
‘The clock will strike in a moment; for there is Clara 
Denny running to school.’ ”” 

‘Well, Ellie, I can’t help it.” 

“Can’t help it? Eliza is never late at school, and she 
has more to do in the morning than you do.”’ 

‘Just like mother! She is always talking to me 
about Eliza; and, if she was not really the very best sister 
in the world, I believe I should hate her.” 

Ellen and Clara entered the school-room together. 
Ellen’s bonnet and shawl were hung up quickly in their 
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proper places, and hardly had she taken her seat when the 
school-bell rung; but Clara, who had waited a moment 
to see a monkey, entered just after the bell rung, and 
thought it very hard for Mr. Ellis to ring the bell. 
She did not see how it happened. Ellen Hastings came 
in when she did. Mr. Ellis was partia/. And so, after 
a few tears, she resigned herself to her fate, and fully 
believed she was very ill-used. 

‘“Who'll run round the square with me?’ called 
Mary Wilson in recess. 

‘‘T.”’ answered Clara; and ‘I,’ said Susan Butler. 

‘“‘T must take Susie then; for Clara will wait a minute 
to talk, or do something else, and we have only just time 
enough.” 

Poor Clara! this was her third reproof that day, and 
she put her head under the lid of her desk, and indulged 
in a hearty fit of crying. 

‘Which of you wilt carry this note to Sumner- 
street?’ said Mr. Ellis, quarter of an hour before 
school was done. ‘‘ Whoever carries it must be here 
again when school closes.” Half a dozen hands went 
up, Clara’s among the rest. 

“‘T would trust you, Clara,’’ said her teacher, ‘if I 
did not think you would wait a minute for something, 
and lose time in that way. You are as expeditious as 
any girl in school, only you must always Med for some 
little foolish thing.”’ 

‘Clara’s cup of mortification was now full to the brim. 
To be reprimanded, even in that gentle way, before the 
whole school, was too much; and she went home without 
waiting for any thing, for her eyes were too red to stop 
and speak to any one. 
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‘What has happened to Clara?” said her father 
pleasantly, as she took her seat at the dinner-table. 
‘‘ What lesson was imperfect to-day ?”’ 

‘* All perfect,’’ replied Clara in a choked voice; and 
her father forbore to inquire farther for the present. 
But, when dinner was over, he drew her to his side; and, 
putting his arm round her, again asked her the cause of 
her red eyes. ‘Why, father, all the girls and Mr. 
Ellis make fun of me.” 

‘‘ Make fun of you?” 

“Yes, sir. They say, ‘Oh! you can’t go; for you 
will ‘‘ wait a minute,’’ and be late.’ ”’ 

“QO Clara! is this true?” 

‘No, sir, [ do not think it is. I am not always late, 
and Mr. Ellis is so partial. Ellie Hastings and I went 
into school together: and, the minute she had taken her 
seat, he rang the bell! It was too bad!” 

‘But how did it happen that Ellie was ready to take 
her seat before you? Had she fewer clothes to hang 
up 2 oP 

‘* No, sir; more, for she wore India-rubbers, and I did 
not.”’ 

‘“‘ How could it be then? Did you stop to speak to 
any one?” 

‘‘T just waited half a minute to look at a monkey.” 

‘Oh! you waited half a minute! In that half-minute 
Ellie had time to take her seat,and you were just that 
half-minute behindhand. That was perfectly right, my 
daughter.”’ 

Clara hung her head. In a moment she said, “ Ellie 
Hastings says that the neighbors know when it is nine 
o'clock, because I am always running to school then.” 
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This was spoken in such a disconsolate tone, that 
Mr. Denny was tempted to laugh heartily; but he 
checked himself, for he did not wish Clara to consider so 
serious a fault a subject for laughter. 

‘‘T do not know what to say to all this, Clara,” he 
answered. ‘‘I notice that you are often late at.meal- 
times; but I was not aware that it had become such a 
fixed trait in your character, and it grieves me very much 
to find that such is the case.”’ 

Mr. Denny seldom had occasion to reprove his chil- 
dren, who were very fond of him, and for whom a look 
of disapproval was generally sufficient; and his grave 
tone touched Clara to the heart. 

‘‘T’m sure I will try,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘not to be late; 
but there are so many things to prevent my being at 
school in season. I wish I knew how Eliza always is in 
season, and has time for every thing, and is never in a 
hurry.” e 

‘‘T think you can find out, if you try.” 

‘* No, papa, I have tried very often. She must be 
made differently.’’ 

“ Made differently? That is an entirely new idea! 
My «lear child, we are all made capable of goodness, and 
you can be as orderly and punctual as Eliza, if you will 
only try hard enough. Are you willing to try to-mor- 
row, for the sake of pleasing me, to find out Eliza's 
secret ?”’ 

‘Yes, papa,’ she answered in a tone that seemed to 
imply her doubts of success. 

‘‘Remember, you are to ask no one; and to-morrow 
night I shall expect to hear all about it.’’ 

Mr. Denny took his hat, and walked down the street, 
leaving Clara seated on the sofa in profound thought, 
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hour after, by Eliza’s entrance. 

“Why, little sister! what are you dreaming about 
here ?”’ 

‘“ Ah! that is a secret, Eliza.”’ 

‘A secret! Well, there’s nothing wrong in it, I 
hope.”’ 

“No, indeed. Papa knows.”’ 

“Tt’s all right then; but do you think you can get 
ready in five minutes to go down to aunt Lizzie’s with 
me. Mamma wants a pattern this afternoon that aunty 
has; and, as I promised to read to Sue, I cannot come 
home with it directly.”’ 

‘Yes, I should like to go.” 

‘‘Put your arms into your sack-sleeves then, and 
your bonnet on your head!” 

Clara was ready, wonderful to relate, in five minutes, 
and joined her sister just as she opened the hall-door to 
go out. ‘‘I am very glad I was ready in time,” she 
said. ‘It is a long walk to aunt Lizzie’s, and I like 
company. But how can you spare time to read to Sue? 
You are going to hear that lecture on Rome to-night, 
and I heard the girls in your class say the lesson for 
to-morrow was very hard.”’ 

“So it is, very hard; but I have learned part of it 
since I have been at home. We shall be at aunt Lizzie’s 
at four o'clock; and I shall read to Sue an hour, and be 
at home again at half-past five.e Then I shall have an 
hour to study before tea; and, if I do not know my lesson 
then, I must rise earlier than usual to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Well,’’ — Clara gave a long sigh; but just then her 
attention was caught by some passing object, and the 
conversation was interrupted. 


from which she was roused, at least three quarters of an 
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190 WAIT A MINUTE. 


Cousin Sue had suffered terribly with weak eyes, and 
for six months had been in a darkened room; and Eliza 
had made a great many sacrifices in order to be able to 
read to. her cousin as often as possible, —- sacrifices which 
she never could have made, had she not been accustomed 
to the punctual performance of all her duties. 

Aunt Lizzie gave Clara the pattern, and Eliza charged 
her to go straight home with it, as her mother was wait- 
ing for it. Clara walked quickly along, her mind oceu- 
pied still with Eliza ; and she reached home to be rewarded 
by her mother’s commendation for being in such good 
season. 

The next day she began in good earnest to watch Eliza. 
The moment the first bell rang, Eliza sprang from her 
bed, and Clara thought, ‘‘ That’s the secret ; ’’ so she rose 
too, much to the joy of Eliza, who was generally obliged 
to call her holf-a-dozen times, while she was dressing. 
Clara was surprised to find that she had time to arrange 
her dress and hair neatly and properly, before the bell 
_ rang for prayers; and so pleased was she with her own 
punctuality, that roguish Joe’s rough ‘‘ What's to pay 
now ?*’ as she entered the room with Eliza, was heard 
without the slightest annoyance. At the table she no- 
ticed that Eliza did not stop to play with the baby, but 
ate her breakfast without loitering, except to talk plea- 
santly with the family. But the great problem how 
Eliza reached school in season was yet to be solved. 
Clara saw her, when breakfast was done, go up to her 
own room; and, as she passed it on her way to the 
nursery, she saw her putting it in the nicest order. In 
a few moments she came into the nursery, and took her 
younger brother and sister, and arranged them for school; 
a work of no small moment, for Mary’s curls were long 
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and troublesome. ‘‘ Now,’’ said she to Clara, ‘I am 
going to get ready for school.”’ 

Clara followed her sister, and saw her take her books 
from their place; and she suddenly recollected that she 
threw down her books in the entry the day before. She 
ran to find them. Happily they were just where she had 
left them; and then she thought one reason of Eliza’s 
punctuality was her order; for she remembered, that, 
many a morning when she was all ready for school in 
season, she had been late because she had been obliged to 
stay behind to “hunt” for her books. As she left the 
house on this day with Eliza, Ellie Hastings joined them. 

‘What will the neighbors say to-day?” she asked 
smilingly of Clara. Clara returned her smile, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ They will all think their clocks are slow, and set 
them forward.”’ 

The day passed on, and Clara had discovered the 
secret. She found that Eliza always put every thing in 
its right place, so that she lost no time in looking for 
what she had mislaid. Then she observed, that, if Eliza 
had any thing to do, she always went directly about it, 
and lost no time in making up her mind to begin it; and 
then Clara really thought that rising the moment the 
bell rung had something to do in keeping the whole of 
the day right. These observations she told her father 
that night. : 

‘You are right, Clara,”’ said he, when she had finished. 
“Sluggishness in the morning will hurry and put wrong 
the whole day, — that is Eliza’s first secret. Then her 
second is, as you suppose, always doing directly what 
she has to do; and the third is her order. I doubt very 
much if you ever heard her say, ‘ Wait a minute.’ ”’ 

“Oh! yes, papa, I heard her say, ‘ Wait a minute,’ 
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192 CHARADE. 


the other day, to Edward when he was going to do some- 
thing wrong.” 
| ‘‘ And when we are going to do wrong is the only 
time when we ought to say, ‘ Wait a minute; ’ for in that 
minute of thought there is time to reflect on what we 
are about to do, and to turn from sinful ways. But to 
‘wait a minute’ at any other time is to contract a habit 
which will occasion us more trouble than we can well 
imagine. And for all misspent time, my dear Clara, 
we must give an account in the day of judgment. Now 
that you are fully aware of the extent of this fault, I 
know you will try to correct it.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, papa,’’ she answered, and went to bed full of 
good resolutions. ED. 











CHARADE. 


WHEN round the weary traveller 
The stormy evening closes, 
When tangled wood of swelling stream 
His toilsome way opposes ; 
If through the trees his eager steps 
To rest and warmth are beckoned, 
How gladly will he hail my First, 
That leads him to my Second! 


When from some hill’s commanding brow 
The gloomy prospect viewing, 
He hears the distant ocean rage, 
Waves, frightened waves pursuing, — 
How gladly turns he to my Whole, 
In watch serene abiding, 
And fears no more to think of those 
Who trust my faithful guiding! 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FORGIVENESS. 


A croup of little girls were standing, one clear autumn 
day, on the green in front of their school-house. They 
were in earnest discussion, and long and loud were the 
voices; while one modest-looking child in the centre was 
trying in vain to wipe away the tears, that, in spite of 
all her efforts, would roll over her cheeks. 

‘‘Never mind, Mary,” said one, ‘‘ we all know you 
ought to have been at the head; and that you would 
have been, if it had not been for Margaret Nelson.’’ 

‘“T feel sorry to have lost my place,’’ said Mary ; 
“but Tam not crying only for that. I loved Maggie, 
and I thought she loved me; but I do not think she 
could have, and I do not like, either, to think that any 
one could have been so selfish and mean.”’ 

‘You might have let me tell Mr. Carter, and I know 
you would not have lost your place then, Mary.”’ 

“Oh! no, Kitty, [do not want to disgrace Margaret 
in Mr. Carter’s eyes. It is bad enough that you hap- 
pened to hear her and to know it.” 

‘‘T don’t believe there is a single girl in our class who 
will speak to her after this, unless you do.”’ 

‘“T hope I shall try to do right about it,’”’ answered 
Mary. 

‘‘T’ll leave her no peace,” said Lucy, “ for Pll talk 
to her every chance I can get; and I only wish I could 
make my voice sound as if it came from all corners of 
the room, like a ventriloquist, and she should hear all 


sorts of sounds.’’ 
VOL. XVII. 17 
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is best to say nothing about it.”’ 
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“T don’t believe that would do any good, Lucy. It 





‘‘T will not promise to say nothing about it,’’ replied 
Anna; “ for I do not think I can help speaking. A mean, 
contemptible girl!” 

‘* Well,” answered Mary, ‘‘ we shall not be in season 
for our dinners, if we talk here much longer. We must 
go.” 

Mary and Anna turned down the road, and the other 
girls went in an opposite direction. 

‘‘ Now, what are you going to do?’ asked Anna. 
‘You surely will not treat Margaret just as you did be- 
fore, — will you?” 

“T ought to do it; but I cannot say that I shall. I 
hope I shall be able. But it is very hard not to make 
any difference; and, in spite of myself, my manner or 
my tone might show that I felt injured, if my words 
did not. Iam sure I did Not think on Sunday, when 
Miss Deane, my Sunday-school teacher, told us about 
forgiveness of injuries, that I should have to practise it 
so soon.” 

“Tf you do,”’ said Anna, ‘ you will be the first school- 
girl that ever did. But you’re a dear, good girl, Mary,” 
added Anna, kissing her; ‘‘ and we all know where your 
place should be, if Mr. Carter doesn’t. Good-bye!” 
And Anna ran across the street, leaving Mary on her 
own door-steps. 

Mary stood in the large entry closet, while she was 
putting away her bonnet and shawl, and tried to feel 
kindly towards Margaret; but it was hard work, and 
Mrs. Coleman saw, when she raised her eyes as Mary 

entered the parlor, that her face was clouded. 
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‘‘ Well, dear,” she said inquiringly,”’ tell me all about 
it. Your face tells a history, though I am not quite 
skilful enough to read it exactly.”’ 

‘‘T can tell you the story, mother; but I think I had 
better not tell you the name of the person, except I will 
say that she is one of my best friends. She was next 
me in the class, and I always thought she did not care 
to get above me; at least, she has often told me so. To- 
day there was a hard question in arithmetic; and I asked 
her the explanation of it in recess, because I had seen her 
ask Mr. Carter just before, and knew he must have told 
her the right one. She gave me the explanation; and 
two or three of the other girls listened, and heard it too. 
The question came to me, and I explained it as she had 
told me. Mr. Carter said it was wrong, and passed it 
to her, without waiting to hear what I had to say. She 
did it correctly, and went above me. I thought I must 
have mistaken what she said, though I did not see how 
I could have done so; but Sarah Lee was standing by 
the desk, when Mr. Carter explained the sum, and she 
showed it afterwards to one of the girls who had heard 
what my friend had said. This girl was coming to tell 
me; but recess finished before she could find me. Sarah 
accused her of telling me the wrong way, when school 
was done; and all the girls who were near said she looked 
very guilty, and muttered something to herself, and 
then hurried off as fast as possible.”? 

‘Could any child do such a mean, selfish action? I 
can hardly believe it.”’ 

“T tried not to believe it, mother; but it must be 
true. I cannot bear to think any one would do it; least 
of all, one of my friends.’ 
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Did you tell Mr. Carter after school ?”’ 
‘No, ma’am. I did not want him to know it. The 
girls were going, but I begged them not. I feel troubled 
about it, and grieved that any one I love should do go.” 

‘* Are you sure you are not angry instead of grieved?” 

“T think so, mamma. I was very angry at first; but 
I do not feel at all as I did then.” 

“Tam sorry this should have happened; but I want 
you to try to do right about it. ‘Try to treat her as if 
she had not injured you.’? Mary promised to do her 
best. 

At school that afternoon, Margaret studiously avoided 
Mary, and turned her head whenever she saw her ap- 
proaching. When school was out, she ran home without 
waiting for any of the girls; some of whom forgot polite- 
ness certainly, if not the golden rule, in calling out after 
her various contemptuous names. 

A matter so universally known in school could not 
fail to reach the ears of Mr. Carter. In fact, he heard it 
the very next day; as, walking home behind Sarah Lee 
and Lucy, he heard the latter say, ‘‘ She is an abomina- 
ble cheat, and I wish she would leave the school.”’ 

‘Who is such a cheat?’ he asked. 

The girls turned, and, seeing Mr. Carter, looked very 
much confused; but, on his repeating the question, Lucy 
answered, ‘‘ I wanted to tell you all about it yesterday, 
sir; but Mary Coleman wouldn’t let me. But, as you 
have asked me now, I shall tell you;”’ and she related 
the whole affair. 

Mr. Carter was surprised and grieved. ‘‘ Why,” he 
inquired, ‘‘was Mary unwilling that I should know it? 
She would certainly have kept her place.” 
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‘‘ Because she said Margaret was injured in the good 
opinion of the scholars, and she did not wish her to lose 
yours too.”’ 

At the corner of the street, Mr. Carter bade the scho- 
lars good morning, and went home forming a plan to 
punish Margaret. At school that afternoon, he called 
Margaret to him, and had a long talk with her. She 
returned to her seat, weeping violently ; but shook off 
the hand Mary placed on her shoulder, rather seeming 
angry at being found out, than sorry for having been so 
deceitful and selfish. 

More than a week passed by, and Margaret still 
avoided Mary. One day in recess, however, Mary saw 
her friend crying as if in great trouble. She went to 
her, and kindly asked her the cause of her tears. Her 
tone was so pleasant and sympathizing, that Margaret 
said she could not perform her questions in arithmetic, 
and that none of the girls would show her; while asking 
the teacher was out of the question, as he was engaged 
with a gentleman. Mary sat down by her, explained 
and aided, and left her finishing the last question, when 
the bell rang. 

After school, she asked Margaret to walk with her; 
and the two were soon chatting pleasantly as ever. As 
they came near home on their return, Margaret grew 
silent, and scarcely answered her companion; but, just 
as they were about to separate, she made a great effort, 
and said, ‘‘ Mary, I shall never feel happy till you have 
your right place again. I do not know what could have 
tempted me to treat you so unkindly. I have not had 
a happy hour since; and, when I tried to pray morning 
and night, the words choked me. Do say you forgive 


VOL. XVII. 17* 
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me, and don’t refuse to take your place again.” Mary 
had refused to do this, though Mr. Carter had urged it 
several times. 

‘‘T will take the place,” she answered, ‘‘ when I get 
above you fairly, but not till then. I had forgiven you 
long ago. I did feel very angry at first, and was sorry 
that you did so afterwards; but let us never say tiny 
more about it.” 

The girls parted; Mary with the lightest of hearts, 
and Margaret resolved to follow Mary’s good example. 
We may add that this example was not lost upon others 
among her schoolmates, who were led to forgive, not 
perhaps as serious offences, but little matters which are 
often a root of bitterness among school-girls; and Mar- 
garet herself always remained a firm friend to Mary, 
and prayed and strove sincerely for the spirit of forgive- 
ness. ED. 


THE MONKEY AND TELESCOPE. 


A FPABLE. 


Tue Monkey of a celebrated astronomer, having seen him 
continually looking through his telescope, concluded that 
there must be something delightful in it, and one day he 
gazed through it a long time; but, seeing nothing, he con- 
cluded his master was a fool, and the telescope all nonsense; 
and he told Rover, the dog, what he thought of his mas- 
ter. ‘‘I don’t know the use of the telescope, nor how 
wise our master may be,” said the dog; “ but I am satis- 
fied of two things.”” ‘* What are they?” said the monkey. 
‘‘ First,” said the dog, “that telescopes were not made 
for monkeys to look through; and, second, that monkeys 
were not made to look through telescopes.’’ — Selected. 
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He spoke no more, but sweetly smiled 
Until the soul from earth was riven,* 
When God took up the poor blind child, 


And opened first his eyes in heaven. 
Home Journal. 


{ THE LITTLE MERCHANT. 
(Concluded. ) 


‘Tr you grudge me a little money, when I am so hard 
pressed, mother, you can’t blame me if I gamble for it. 
I have not been to the bowling-alley, since I found what 
it was leading me to, and promised you. But now, 
j RB what better can Ido?” So saying, Robert Walton put 
his hat on, and pressed it over his brows, with an air of 
reckless determination. But his mother’s silent sadness, 
as she sat with clasped hands, and eyes cast down, spoke 
to his heart more than words would have done; and he 
changed his mind, and flung himself into a chair. 


= ‘T wish I had taken your advice, and never joined 
at the Red Invincibles. It was sheer vanity, and nothing 
he 


else; and I have had quite enough drudgery to cure me. 


od [ had no notion of the expense.”’ 

ay Mrs. Walton sighed, and absently brushed the sleeve 
cd of her shabby gown. 

Hise ‘‘'T'o be ordered about in the sun and dust, to no pur- 
wy pose but to make a show, and then be assessed; volun- 
ade * We have altered one line of this pretty little poem, to accord 
ceys more nearly with the views of death which children should every- 


where receive. — Ep. 
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tarily, you may call it; I say compulsorily, for I can’t 
avoid it.’ 

Mrs. Walton took up a half-bound shoe, and put on 
her thimble and spectacles, with an air of hopeless en- 
deavor. 

** A cent and a half a shoe, how much is it for twenty 
pair? Let’s see.” 

“Can’t you get it out of father? I must have ten 
dollars at least.”’ 

‘T had rather work for it till my cramped hands can- 
not unbend themselves, than ask him! Have you not 
seen that there is something weighing him down?—I 
don’t know what; some heavy care or fear?” 

‘‘ He’s only low-spirited. He’s always telling me he 
is breaking down, because he wants to nail me to that 
counter, cutting leather till doomsday, like himself.” 

‘“‘He’s never been a strong man; and he thought, if 
he could but keep up the business, and put it into your 
hands when you should be twenty-one, he would ask no 
more, — he should die content.’ 

‘‘ What has he got by his paltry trade that I should 
follow it, and work as hard all my days?”’ said Robert, 
scornfully. 

‘A good, honest living; and, beyond that, the means 
of spoiling you by indulgence in extravagant habits. In 
his old age, you ought to be his staff and stay, Robert, 
and not break his heart as you are doing.”’ 

‘¢ And before I was twenty-one, mother,’’ replied Ro- 
bert, a little moved, “‘I did use to think what a neat 
little front shop I would build on, and how pretty an 
assortment of the nicer kinds of shoes I would keep; 
and how Bessie Ames, and all the ladies in town, would 
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come to try on my American ‘ French slippers;’ and 
how I would make money, hand over hand; and get 
married, and take you and father to live with me, never 
to want, or to wish for any thing you could not have, 
even as you have supported me. But, now — but —”’ 

‘ But what? It is not too late now, Robert. Now 
is the very time.”’ 

‘‘ But now, — that is all over —all past.’’ 

‘Dear son! take my advice this once.’ 

‘“‘T shall not do it. I—1— know you are right; 
but — I will not do it,” said Robert passionately. ‘‘I’d 
see the shop and house burn down first.”’ 

‘You are always sorry when you don’t take my ad- 
vice, you know,”’ said his mother soothingly. 

‘Yes, yes, when it is too late to do any good, not 
before. For instance,—ah! well, I need not particu- 
larize; but I must say, I hate to be caught in the street 
alone, with my uniform on. I feel like a fool, especially 
since Bessie Ames, —I don’t know as she was laughing 
at me; but— Well, she has more reasons than that to 
despise me; vanity is my least fault in her eyes, I dare 
say. She has never been the same since the sleigh-ride, 
when her mother made her go with Redfield rather than 
with me. Mrs. Ames hinted that malicious tongues had 
been at work. Even then, I had enemies. I hate this 
town. What! Set up in business, and spend my life 
among people who look askance at me? Live here, dis- 
trusted by everybody? Live here, where I have been 
slandered ?— where I have not a hearty friend in the 
world ?— where all are turned against me, with as cold 
hearts as if I had been a criminal ?”’ 

‘Well, as you say, my son, they have not much 
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against you; and you have only to set yourself about it 
to regain your old standing, and much more.”’ 

‘* Up-hill work,”’ said Robert, shaking his head; ‘and 
Iam not humbled enough yet to sue for favor with old 
friends who have deserted me for small reason.”’ 

‘Small errors make people suppose a man to be 
guided by no firm principle. You cannot wonder that 
Mrs. Ames should influence her precious child in favor 
of one who, she has reason to think, has feared God and 
honored his parents from his youth up, and will there- 
fore be a safe choice for her to make, should her heart 
incline to him.” 

‘* No,” said Robert, with generous readiness. ‘‘ Red- 
field is a good fellow; and I do not know that I have 
reason to blame anybody but myself for the change in 
Bessie’s feelings towards me. There certainly was a 
time when she was more friendly to me than to him; 
but she was a thoughtless school-girl in those days, and 
I had not got drawn into a rowdy set, either, nor —”’ 

‘¢ Break off w:th them, Robert, and give up all their 
practices. Public opinion is indulgent to the young, 
when they show a disposition to reform. Join the Sons 
of Temperance, and settle down to a steady life. Re- 
lieve your failing father, and comfort the heart of your 

too fond mother.” 

‘Strange I am never disposed to take your advice, 
poor mother,”’ said Robert, after a long uneasy silence; 
‘vet I know you were in the right, whenever in days 
past I have disobeyed you. I wish the filthy weed, 
which I learned to use in pure sport and wilfulness, 
might be blighted, root and branch, wherever it grows. 
I wish I had continued to think pure water was good 
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enough for me to drink, as you advised; or that, when 
you had indulged me with strong tea and coffee, and sweet 
syrups, and root-beer, I had planted my foot there, never 
to resort to more stimulating liquids. A pledge would 
have been a preventative; but I doubt it as a remedy, 
unless I could withdraw from all temptation. O mo- 
ther! Tam weak. I feel that I am already unable to 
exert my will in accordance with my better reason. It 
is of little consequence whether I am convinced or not 
convinced. It is all the same, except that I despise my- 
self the more, when I acknowledge the right and pursue 
the wrong.” 

‘This is the turning point with you, Robert,” said 
Mrs. Walton, pale with strong emotion. ‘‘ Rouse all 
your manhood, your religion, your love for your parents ; 
and make a stand.” 


‘Yes, mother; I will make a stand; but not here. I 


am going to California.”’ 

‘There you are lost. You spoke of withdrawing from 
temptation; and instead — ”’ 

‘T shall go direct to the mines. When I come back 
with a fortune, it will be easy to take a new position. 
Money, that makes friends! I will establish a new 
character, and you shall not blush then, and envy the 
Redficlds. I shall be as respectable a man, perhaps, 
when I am rich and steady, as a pedlar turned gentle- 
man. Perhaps Bessie will think so, when the time 
comes.”’ 

“Tt will never come!” said Mrs. Walton. ‘ You 
may perhaps get gold. But, Robert, Robert, what will 
it profit you to gain the whole world, and lose your 


own soul? You are the last man who should go where 
VOL, XVII. 18 
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there are no restraints, no eyes upon you, no character 
to lose !”’ 

‘Ah! there it is. I have not much character left 
where I am. It is owing to malicious tongues, full as 
much as my folly. Dll triumph yet! I'll go.” 

‘* Your father will surely forbid.” 

‘Surely. But I am twenty-one. When he finds I 
will go, he will give me an outfit, lest I should suffer. 
I know him. You know I never mind him.” 

‘* And the consequences of your disobedience are al- 
ready heavy upon you. You have formed habits which 
must be broken up, or your life will be a brief anda 
wretched one. You are already showing it in your 
looks. Yet you will go where the cup of poison, for 
soul and body, will be constantly at your lips. I will 
never consent you should go. Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy duys may be long.” 

Robert made no answer, but by a sullen and dogged 
look ; and he took his hat, and left the house. Presently, 
remembering his need of money, he came to the open 
window. He did not speak, however; for he saw his 
mother kneeling, and heard her loud sobs and moans. 

Mrs. Ames happened to enter a jeweller’s shop just 
as Robert was putting his watch into the man’s hand. 
Robert’s blush and start when he saw her, and his hasty 
gathering-up of some bank notes lying before him, made 
her aware that he was borrowing money upon it. She 
could not know that it was his first debt of the kind, 
and incurred to spare his mother; and his hurry and 
confusion were enough to make the transaction appear a 
guilty one. She did not forget it. 

The same newspaper contained the notice of the mar- 
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riage of Bessie Ames to the young merchant, and the 
death of a young man in San Francisco, who, from pa- 
pers found upon him, was supposed to be Robert Walton. 


His death was the consequence of intemperance. 
A**F*, 


BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 12. — Danie. 


DANIEL was a young Jew, who, with many of his coun- 
trymen, was carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon. In the reign of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
son Belshazzar, Darius, the king of Media, took pos- 
session of the kingdom; and Daniel, with the other cap- 
tives, fell into his power. Daniel was set by king 
Darius over all the rulers of the kingdom, “ because an 
excellent spirit was in him.’”” The Babylonians, angry 
that a stranger should be placed over them, sought to 
find some wrong in his government, but in vain; and 
they said, ‘‘ We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the law 
of his God.”’ 

Then they consulted together, and laid a snare for 
him. They presented a petition to the king, and asked 
him to make a decree, that whosoever should ask any 
thing of God or man, except the king, for thirty days, 
should be thrown into the den of lions. The decree 
was signed, ‘according to the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not.’’ 

Now, children, comes the fact in Daniel’s history, 
that we wish you particularly to consider,— his fidelity 
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to God. He was not afraid of any thing that man 
could do to him, but, three times a day, kneeled, with 
his face towards Jerusalem, ‘‘the city of God,’ and 
prayed, as he was accustomed to do. You all know 
that he was cast into the den of lions, and marvellously 
delivered from them, because of his faithfulness. We 
wish to show you how you can be faithful, as Daniel 
was, and to induce you to try to be so. 

There are a great many wrong things that children 
do, for fear they shall be laughed at, or because they 
are threatened by their companions with some ill usage. 
A child, who has the spirit of Daniel, will do what is 
right, notwithstanding his companion’s sneers. If Tom's 
mother has told him to come directly home from school, 
he will show his faithfulness to duty and God, by doing 
as she desires, whether Richard calls after him that he 


*‘wouldn’t be tied to his mother’s apron-string,” or 
not. 


Lizzie knows that it is wrong to laugh at her school- 
mate, because her clothes are not as good as hers; but 
she is unfaithful, if she does not take that schoolmate’s 
part, and try to prevent others from laughing at her, 
whatever be the annoyances she suffers for so doing. 

Ned knows that our Saviour said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also;”? and he is unfaithful, if, when the boys call 
out ‘‘ coward,’’ he turns round to give John blow for 
blow. 

The ridicule and the threats of your companions are 
a sort of moral den of lions to you. You fear to be 
faithful, lest you shall be exposed to their fury. But, 
depend upon it, it is now, as it was in the days of Da- 
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niel. The mouths of the lions will be shut, the taunts 
of your companions will cease, if they find you are 
resolute in doing your duty. Remember this, dear 
children, and resolve with the new year to be faithful. 
We have set before you the disobedience of Adam, 
the hatred of Cain, the peace-making spirit of Abra- 
ham, the deceit of Jacob, Joseph’s forgiveness of inju- 
ries, the meekness of Moses, the gratitude of Ruth, 
Samuel’s waiting on God, David’s noble revenge, Job’s 
patience, Jonah’s discontent, and Daniel’s fidelity. We 
have tried to draw a lesson from each that you might 
profit by, as the months went round. But we do not 
forget that there is One, who was on earth an example 
of all virtue; and, in the next year, we shall let his 
blessed words teach you, hoping that they may lead you 
into all truth. ED. 





A DEWDROP FALLING. 


A pEwDRo?P falling on the wild sea-wave, 
Exclaimed in fear, “I perish in this grave!” 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew ; 
And, happy now, the grace did magnify 
Which thrust it forth, as it had feared, to die; 
Until again, ‘I perish quite,” it said, 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean-bed. 

O unbelieving ! —so it came to gleam 


Chief jewel in a monarch’s diadem. 
Trench. 
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THE ANTS AND APHIDES. 


In a late number of the Magazine, we gave an account 
of slavery among insects. In the present number we 
propose to give an extract from the same work, by 
Kirby and Spence, by which it appears that ants take 
possession of little insects called aphides, or plant-lice, 
which they keep and milk, much as we keep and milk 
cows. ‘These plant-lice may often be observed in large 
numbers on plants in gardens; and, wherever they are 
found, we shall find ants with them or near them. ‘This 
connection between these two kinds of insects has long 
been observed ; and it has latterly been discovered that 
the ants depend upon the plant-lice for their food. The 
following is from Kirby and Spence : — 

‘‘ Unparalleled and unique in the animal kingdom as 
this history may appear, you will scarcely deem the next 
I have to relate less singular, and less worthy of admira- 
tion. That ants should have their milch cattle is as 
extraordinary as that they should have slaves. Here, 
perhaps, you may again feel a fit of incredulity shake 
you; but, the evidence for the fact I am now stating 
being abundant and satisfactory, I flatter myself it will 
not shake you long. 

‘The loves of the ants and the aphides (for these last 
are the kine in question) have long been celebrated; and 
that there is a connection between them, you may at any 
time, in the proper season, convince yourself; for you 
will always find the former very busy on those trees 
and plants on which the latter abound. And, if you 
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examine more closely, you will discover that their object, 
in thus attending upon them, is to obtain the saccharine 
fluid, which may well be denominated their milk, that 
they secrete. 

‘This fluid, which is scarcely inferior to honey in 
sweetness, issues in limpid drops from the abdomen of 
these insects, not only by the ordinary passage, but also 
by two setiform tubes, placed one on each side, just above 
it. Their sucker, being inserted in the tender bark, is, 
without intermission, employed in absorbing the sap, 
which, after it has passed through the system, they keep 
continually discharging by these organs. When no ants 
attend them, by a certain jerk of the body, which takes 
place at regular intervals, they ejaculate it to a distance ; 
but when the ants are at hand, watching the moment 
when the aphides emit their fluid, they seize and suck it 
down immediately. This, however, is the least of their 
talents; for they absolutely possess the art of making 
them yield it at their pleasure; or, in other words, of 
milking them. On this occasion, their antenne are their 
fingers ; with these they pat the abdomen of the aphis 
on each side alternately, moving them very briskly ; a lit- 
tle drop of fluid immediately appears, which the ant takes 
into its mouth, — one species (Myrmica rubra) conduct- 
ing it with its antenneze, which are somewhat swelled at 
the end. When it has thus milked one, it proceeds to 
another, and so on; till, being satiated, it returns to the 
nest. 

‘‘ Not only the aphides yield this repast to the ants, 
but also the Cocci, with whom they have recourse to 
similar manoeuvres, and with equal success; only in this 
case the movement of the antennse over their body may 
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be compared to the thrill of the finger over the keys of a 
piano-forte. 

“‘ But you are not arrived at the most singular part of 
this history, — that ants make a property of these cows, 
for the possession of which they contend with great 
earnestness, and use every means to keep them to them- 
selves. Sometimes they seem to claim a right to the 
aphides that inhabit the branches of a tree, or the stalks 
of a plant; and, if stranger-ants attempt to share their 
treasure with them, they endeavor to drive them away, 
and may be seen running about in a great bustle, and 
exhibiting every symptom of inquietude and anger. 
Sometimes, to rescue them from their rivals, they take 
their aphides in their mouth; they generally keep guard 
round them; and, when the branch is conveniently situated, 
they have recourse to an expedient still more effectual to 
keep off interlopers: they enclose it in a tube of earth, or 
other materials, and thus confine them in a kind of pad- 
dock near their nest, and often communicating with it. 

“The greatest cow-keeper of all the ants is one to be 
met with in most of our pastures, residing in hemisphe- 
rical formicaries, which are sometimes of considerable 
diameter. I mean the yellow ant of Gould (/. flava). 
This species, which is not fond of roaming from home, 
and likes to have all its conveniences within reach, 
usually collects in its nest a large herd of a kind of 
Aphis, that derives its nutriment from the roots of grass, 
and other plants (Aphis radicum). These it transports 
from the neighboring roots, probably by subterranean gal- 
leries, excavated for the purpose, leading from the nest 
in all directions; and thus, without going out, it has 
always at hand a copious supply of food. These creatures 
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share its care and solicitude equally with its own offspring. 
To the eggs it pays particular attention, moistening them 
with its tongue, carrying them in its mouth with the 
utmost tenderness, and giving them the advantage of the 
sun. This last fact I state from my own observation; 
for once, upon opening one of these ant-hills early in the 
spring, on a sunny day, I observed a parcel of these eggs, 
which I knew, by their black color, very near the surface 
of the nest. My attack put the ants into a great ferment, 
and they immediately began to carry these interesting 
objects down into the interior of the nest. It is of great 
consequence to them to forward the hatching of these eggs 
as much as possible, in order to insure an early source of 
food for their colony; and they had doubtless, in this 
instance, brought them up to the warmest part of their 
dwelling with this view. M. Huber, in a nest of the 
same ant, at the foot of an oak, once found the eggs of 
Aphis Quercis. 

‘Our yellow ants are equally careful of their aphides, 
after they are hatched; when their nest is disturbed, con- 
veying them into the interior; fighting fiercely for them, if 
the inhabitants of neighboring formicaries, as is sometimes 
the case, attempt to make them their prey; and carrying 
them about in their mouths to change their pasture, or 
for some other purpose. When you consider that from 
them they receive almost the whole nutriment, both of 
themselves and larvee, you will not wonder at their 
anxiety about them, since the wealth and prosperity of 
the community is in proportion to the number of their 
cattle. Several other species keep aphides in their nests, 
but none in such numbers as those of which I am 
speaking.’’ — Selected. 
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MARY’S GIFT. 






** WHEN last year shone our Christmas tree 
With gifts and sparkling light, 
Dear Mary stood beneath with me, 
And laughed to see the sight. 







‘** How eager were her bright blue eyes! 
How soft her clustering hair! 
And how her gaze of glad surprise 
Still found new beauties there! 












‘** How merrily her pleasant voice 
Lisped out, ‘ All these for May !’ 
Ah! how she made our hearts rejoice, 
That happy Christmas day. 







“ To-night our Christmas tree will shine 
As gaily and as bright ; 
But gone the hand I clasped in mine 
Beneath its last year’s light.” 








‘** The Christ-child to his earthly fold 
Has sent his gifts of love; 

But his blest arms our darling hold 

In fairer fields above. 







‘“* A better gift is hers than ours — 
To see that Saviour’s face, 

And grow, in Heaven’s undying bowers, 

More full of truth and grace. 







“Then, Lizzie, though she may not stand 
Beneath our Christmas tree, 
The fruit of ‘ Life’s glad tree’ is hers — 
. Blest immortality.” 






ED. 













“T HAVE SET MY HEART ON IT!” 


A TRUE STORY. 


My little niece Fanny is a pretty good child, on the 
whole, and as reasonable, I suppose, as one ought to 
expect at nine years of age. But, when she wants any 
thing, she does want it so much! ‘That is to say, occa- 
sionally, she takes a fancy that there is something she 
must do or must have; and from that moment it seems 
as if the child could have no peace till her wish is grati- 
fied. What is worse, nobody else can have any peace. 
She begs and prays, she proposes plans, she argues; 
and, when absolutely forbidden all further direct impor- 
tunity, she hints and alludes perpetually; and you see 
that the thing is continually in her mind, that she is 
indulging herself in wishing and longing, even when 
asking and hoping are quite out of the question. I do 
not like to think how uncomfortable this propensity 
will often make her throughout life. Nay, I fear that 
her religious character may be affected by it; that, in 
her hours of devotion, she may be tempted to specify her 
wants before Him who alone knows her true needs, and 
that she may often fall into that most irreligious condi- 
tion, a state of disappointment and dissatisfaction. What 
can be more unchristian than to let a thought of what 
we have not, incapacitate us for enjoying what we 
have ? 

The gratification of a wish is sometimes the best re- 
buke for its pertinacious indulgence. 

Fanny has always had a passion for pets. That I 
like, as an indication of an affectionate disposition. Her 
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uncle and I were always disposed to encourage it, espe- 
cially as she was an only child, an orphan, and we had 
no children of our own, so that she was brought up in a 
solitary kind of way. 

Her greatest desire always was to have a dog. And 
who could wonder? Noone who has ever had experi- 
ence of that strange, mutual, intelligent, almost human, 
attachment subsisteng between the dog and his owner. 
Among other purposes, a good God must have regarded, 
in creating this animal, the positive moral influence of 
his noble, affectionate, faithful nature on the heart of 
man in their frequent intercourse. 

But for various reasons we could not find it best to 
give Fanny a dog; and so, till she was nine years of 
age, she was forced to content herself with cats and kit- 
tens, subjected to many trials and disappointments from 
their constitutional peculiarities. The cats would be 
ungrateful and scratch; they would get into disgrace 
with the cook for stealing, and with the chambermaid for 
lying on the beds. The kittens would have fits if she 
played with them, or grow up shy and spitting if she 
did not; and the worst of their constitutional peculiari- 
ties with many was a trick of being drowned, by threes 
and fours, leaving usually a squealing survivor to move 
her pity. Occasionally, she struck up a great intimacy 
with a neighbor’s little Rover or big Trusty; but this 
seemed to tantalize rather than to satisfy the cravings of 
her heart. I do confess that she teased for a dog from 
one New Year’s Day to another; and I strongly suspect 
her most rapturous dreams of Santaclaus painted him 
approaching with a little black terrier, popping his head 
out under one arm; a spaniel, with glossy ears hanging 
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like a bunch of curls on each side of his face, peeping 
from under the other, and a noble Newfoundland majes- 
tically stalking by his side; while the benevolent saint 
proffered her a choice, or perhaps, with an almost in- 
conceivable liberality, pronounced her mistress of all 
three. I am sure the necessity of choosing would have 
driven her half-crazy. 

At last, we went to Newport one fine morning in 
July. I walked home from the beach occasionally with 
the children, after bathing; and in compliance with the 
entreaties of Fanny and her cousins, who were also 
under my care for the time, we stopped that they might 
procure some cold water from a well beside a certain 
familiar tall windmill. The very sight of the broad 
arms, whether still or in motion, made them thirsty as 
they remembered the deep, old-fashioned well of deli- 
cious water over which the mill seemed to stand guar- 
dian. It was not always easy to get them away. I used 
to think the mill was an enchanted giant to them, as to 
the hero of Cervantes; only it fascinated them in another 
way. Its mysterious movements under the sway of an 
invisible agency, its internal operations, its pleasant dry 
smell of grain, its dusty good-natured owner, its sur- 
rounding hens and chickens, cat and kittens, —ah! I 
had to repeat the unwelcome cry, ‘‘ Come, children, you 
have stayed long enough!” almost as often as when I 
summoned them from their rude playmates, the dashing 
billows. 

One day, while the children were watching the labo- 
rious progress of the dripping bucket upwards as the 
stoutest of them turned the crank, I spied a Newfound- 


land dog asleep in a corner of the yard; and, when I 
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went nearer to ascertain if he would prove as good- 
natured as the rest of his family, my eye lighted on an- 
other object which checked my exclamations. A barrel 
was lying on its side near the dog; and in it, upon 
some straw, was slumbering a pretty black puppy! I 
knew, if Fanny caught sight of this bewitching object, 
there would be no small trouble in getting her away; so 
I discreetly made for the road, and summoned the chil- 
dren in great haste, keeping my discovery to myself. 

But, next day, the children went to the beach without 
me, and came home very late. I guessed the cause. 
They had found the black puppy, and poor Fanny’s 
peace of mind was gone. He was so pretty, so intelli- 
gent, so playful, and had so proiaptly recognized in her 
a congenial spirit, that it was no wonder she had forgot- 
ten the passage of moments; no wonder she longed to 
carry off such a playmate in triumph to her petless 
home. 

Three days afterwards, she was taken sick, making us 
very anxious. But, in a few days, our darling niece was 
well; and, of course, we were in the most indulgent 
mood possible. A touch of some dangerous disease 
seems to heighten the affection of.our friends marvel- 
lously, and it craves expression. We wanted to do 
something to show the dear child that we were pleased 
with her patience, and glad to have her among us; and 
it was not difficult to ascertain what would most gratify 
her little heart. She did not cease talking of the pretty 
black dog. 

The night before we left Newport, her uncle went to 
the mill, and ascertained that the puppy belonged to a 
small boy, who would gladly sell him because he wanted 
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to put a dollar in the Savings Bank. We were such 
good Yankees that we approved altogether of the young 
gentleman’s wise intentions. So the next morning, as 
we returned from the beach in a friend’s carriage, we 
stopped at the windmill. Fanny's eyes grew large with 
eagerness as she gazed into the well-known yard; but 
she was too weak to leave the carriage, so her uncle 
went in pursuit of the family. The house was locked 
up. He prowled about the premises; he looked into the 
windmill, the woodhouse, the barn, even the pigsty and 
the orchard; but in vain. The hens could not tell him 
where the good-natured miller had gone with his wife arid 
children; and the great Newfoundland dog was taking 
his noonday nap, and probably with all his sagacity 
could have given us no more information if he had been 
awake. Worst of all, the dear puppy was nowhere to 
be seen frisking about; and poor Fanny looked up in 
my face with a dismayed, inquiring expression which al- 
most made me laugh. ‘‘ Must we go away without him? 
Must I be disappointed after all?” 

We were to leave Newport at two o’clock; it was 
then eleven. She had set her heart on the dog; her 
hopes had been on the point of fulfilment, and I saw 
that a disappointment would be almost too hard to be 
borne. I confess I was nearly as glad as she, when her 
uncle said he had found the puppy asleep behind. his 
great friend, and thought it would be as well to carry 
him off now, and return himself to pay for him at twelve 
o'clock. So the little brute, winking with sleepiness 
and surprise, and wagging his tail with good nature, was 
placed in the carriage between us, taking a most uncere- 
monious leave of his many friends; and, in their uncon- 
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sciousness, he and his noble companion of the kennel 
escaped a sorrowful parting. 

As we ploughed the blue waters of Narragansett Bay 
that afternoon, it was not debility alone that kept Fanny 
from scampering about the boat as usual. She was 
quietly happy on the sofa, absorbed in watching the 
slumbers of her pet, who was already named Flora; and 
who, as she said, slept just like a human baby all the 
way. When we reached home, her joy at seeing her 
little flower-bed in full blossom, after her six weeks of 
absence, was not equalled by the delight with which she 
admired Flora’s gambols about the yard. And then to 
think he did not attempt to run away, but came when 
she called him; and as soon as a wooden box was pre- 
pared for him, with a nice door and a carpeted floor, to 
think he should curl himself up and go to sleep, appear- 
ing to understand perfectly that it was his home. 

And now Fanny had obtained that upon which her 
heart had so long been set. She awoke happy the next 
morning; and, finding herself stronger than she had been, 
she was soon stroking Flora over a saucer of milk. He 
lapped a little indolently, and crept off into the sun- 
shine, curled himself up, and went to sleep. It had 
been very chilly that night; and I thought he might well 
have missed his warm bedfellow, the great Newfound- 
land dog. All day long, Fanny tried in vain to get her 
new playmate into a frolic, such as she had had with 
him in his yard-at the windmill ; but it was in vain. He 
was gentle and affectionate in his ways, and made no 
attempt to get away from her; but he would neither eat, 
drink, nor play. 

Before night she began to say that she feared he was 
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homesick. The truth was, I had seen that something 
was wrong all day. The next day, Friday, she was still 
more disturbed; for he was evidently sick, and her at- 
tachment of course increased with her anxiety. Satur- 
day passed, and still he would neither play, eat, nor 
drink. The joy of possessing him was over. He looked 
wishfully in her face, and she caressed him sorrowfully. 
On Sunday it was with difficulty he could drag his feeble 
limbs about, though he was very restless; sometimes 
creeping into the hot sunshine, sometimes into the cool 
shady grass. Once, when I offered him water, he at- 
tempted to lap a little with his parched tongue, but it 
seemed to choke him; and there was a sort of despair in 
the moan with which he laid his head down again. 

Whenever he moved, Fanny tried to believe he was 
better; he certainly looked brighter; he was getting 
well. In vain I explained to her the meaning of those 
glassy, half-open eyes, and twitching limbs; woful tokens 
not to be mistaken in man or beast. 

I was sitting with some friends before tea, when 
Fanny came with a solemn countenance, and whispered, 
‘“My dog is dead.’”’ She then hurried up stairs, and I 
went out to the yard. The little creature had dragged 
himself to the pump, and there he lay stiff and dead. 
Whether he had starved and pined because of his sepa- 
ration from the Newfoundland dog, or how it was, I 
know not; but I felt a sort of compunction as I looked 
upon him. : 

We found Fanny sobbing on the bed, as if her young 
heart would break. ‘‘ Oh! I did not think he would die 
so soon! What did make him die?”’ 


It was no easy matter to soothe her genuine sorrow; 
VOL. XVII. 19* 
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and its genuineness appeared when the first burst was 
over. She could not bear to talk of what happened. 
It was a silent grief. Not one word did she say about 
having another dog; and the importunities with which 
she had beset us for years were hushed. 

It remains to be seen whether the change went as 
deep as we desired; whether she is merely cured of de- 
siring to have a dog, or whether she has resolved in 
future to “‘ set her heart”’ upon nothing but growth in 
goodness, — the only thing which can surely be obtained 
by setting the heart upon it. L. J. H. 




















CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Pre on the Christmas logs 
Higher and higher: 

Cheerily, cheerily 

Crackles the fire. 







Now let the bells ring out 
Merrily, merrily; 

Now let the children shout 

Cheerily, cheerily. 








Let no harsh voices sound 
Drearily, drearily ; 

Let nought but joy abound, 

Merrily, merrily. 







Now let home-voices sound, 
Brimful of meaning ; 

Now let bright eyes abound, 

Radiantly beaming. 
















THE MALAY’S TEST OF HONOR. 


Let not a note be heard 
Breathing of sorrow ; 
Let not a soul bring here 
Care for the morrow. 


Pile on the Christmas logs 
Higher and higher: 

Cheerily, cheerily 
Crackles the fire. 


Herald of future bliss ! 
Joyously dawning ; 

Hail to thee! hail to thee! 
Bright Christmas morning. 


Monthly Religious Magazine. 





THE MALAY’S TEST OF HONOR. 


A New ENGLAND sea-captain, who visited ‘‘ India beyond 
the Ganges,’’ was boarded by a Malay merchant, a man 
of considerable property, and asked if he had any tracts he 
could part with. The American, at a loss to account for 
such a singular request from such a man, inquired, ‘‘ What 
do you want of tracts? You cannot read a word of them.”’ 
‘‘True; but I have a use fog them, nevertheless. When- 
one of your countrymen, or an Englishman, calls on me 
to trade, I put a tract in his way, and watch him. If he 
reads it soberly, and with interest, I infer that he will not 
cheat me; if he throws it aside with contempt or a profane 
oath, I have no more to do with him —I cannot trust 
him.”” — Selected. 
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AND first, children, when you are all so gay and happy 
in the prospect of Christmas, do you know what Christ- 
mas means, and how much reason you have to be joyful ? 
Christmas, you all say, means the anniversary of the 
day on which Christ was born; and you are right. But 
how many of you think any thing about Christmas, ex- 
cept as a season of merriment and feasting and gifts ? 
Very few of you, I fear. “Very few children think about 
it; and no one, great or small, fully realizes the count- 
less gifts and blessings which have sprung from the 
coming of Christ. You are all taught at home, and in 
the Sunday-school, of the religious benefits that he 
brought. You know that he taught us the way to hea- 
ven; that he commanded us to love our enemies, and to 
bless them who cursed us; to forgive as we would be 
forgiven. You know that he taught the precious and 
beautiful lesson of our heavenly Father’s love, and told 
us that not a sparrow falls to the ground without his 
knowledge, and that the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered ; and that he gave us the Lord’s Prayer, and 
showed us that the ear of the Father is ever open to 
hear, no matter how lowly and weak may be the child 
who calls upon him. 

These holy truths you all learn; but have you ever 
been told how much of civilization and knowledge is ow- 
ing to the coming of our blessed Lord? Have you ever 
learned how the peaceful and loving spirit of Christ has 
softened the horrors of war; and how men, turning 
from fighting with each other, have learned to till the 
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ground, and manufacture clothing, and send to all quar- 
ters of the globe the results of their industry, to receive 
in return what their brethren across the water could 
spare? If not, you can think of them now, and try to 
remember them. They are called the moral benefits of 
our Saviour’s coming. 

Children may be as merry as they wish in the ap- 
proaching Christmas. We love to see them so. We love 
to be consulted, a whole month or six weeks beforehand, 
about the gifts they are going to make their friends. We 
love to help them along with our advice, or put a stitch 
into some difficult piece of work, in a sly corner, so that 
dear mamma or elder sister may not know that the 
work is in progress. ‘Then how very, very much we 
love to wake when the late cold winter's twilight is 
brightening, and hear the eager, merry voices examining 
the stockings, packed full of toys, or little useful and 
pretty things! How we love to stand beneath the Christ- 
mas tree, loaded with various gifts, and blazing with its 
little wax iapers, and pull off the many presents, and 
see the sparkling eyes, and hear the exclamations of joy 
from all, the older children as much pleased as the 
younger, if their expressions are not as noisy ! 

We love Christmas for all these things, and for still 
another thing. The joy that is in all hearts thaws oui 
the selfishness ; and many a person, hastening to his own 
cheerful and happy home, has turned to some dwelling 
where no Christmas fires were kindled, and left there a 
gift which would procure fire and food and clothing. 
For the charities of Christmas, then, we love the sea- 
son. And will not our little readers try to help in this 
good work? It is not charity for you to carry a Christ- 
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mas pie from your mother to some poor or infirm person. 
That is your mother’s gift. But if you take some of 
the money that you have saved for nearly a year, and 
content yourself with giving less costly presents to your 
friends, that you may buy some poor child a stout pair 
of shoes, it is true charity, and one that is all your own. 
Such deeds as this all our little readers can do. How 
many of them will, when this blessed season comes, re- 
member those who are less favored than themselves ? 

Thanks to our kind Father in heaven for his last and 
most precious gift, our blessed Saviour! And, O chil- 
dren ! will you not recollect that, at his birth, the angels 
sang peace on earth ?-and will not you try to do all you 
can to make peace on earth? Will you not try to have 
the spirit of Christ born into your hearts on that day, 
that you may grow, as he did, in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man ? 

You will say, dear children, that we have given you 
a sermon. If such is the case, it is a very short one; 
and it is well for you to think soberly, at a time when 
so many things are calculated to drive serious thoughts 
away from your minds. We end it, by wishing you all 
joy and happiness for the holiday season, and a merry, 
merry Christmas to all our readers. ED. 


Loox upon every day as the whole of life, not merely as 
a section; and enjoy the present without wishing, through 
haste, to spring on to another section lying before thee. — 
Richter. 
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THURSDAY morning, July 18. — Grace came softly into 
my room before she was dressed this morning, and whis- 
pered, “‘ Annie, I haven’t the least bit of a headache; 
and, Annie, what do you think? I just went into the 
dressing-closet for some water, and there I saw such 
nice clean clothes for you and for me, and our thin de 
laines hanging there all ready to put on, just as if we 
were going somewhere on a journey. What do you 
think it can mean, Annie?’’ I didn’t know at all 
what it could mean, and we wondered about it until Lena 
came in to us. She said, perhaps we might be going 
somewhere in the course of the day; but that we might 
dress in our morning dresses then, and see what Mrs. 
Earniste said about it. Just after breakfast, we were 
playing with our dolls on the piazza, getting them ready 
for a journey, when we saw a gentleman with a horse 
and phaeton drive into the yard. Mr. Earniste was 
working with Walter in the garden; when he came to 
say ‘‘ good morning,’ and to shake hands, the gentle- 
man said, ‘‘I am sent to borrow some children for a few 
days. Have you two or three to spare?” 

Grace ran jumping down the steps, and exclaimed, 
‘Oh please to borrow ws, uncle Frank! You came to 
borrow Annie and me, I do believe you did, uncle!” 

‘‘ Uncle Frank can afford to lend children much better 
than we can,” Mr. Earniste said. 

I didn’t know who ‘‘ uncle Frank’ was, but I thought 
he must be a very funny man; for the moment he came 
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up the piazza steps, and looked at our dolls, he put on a 
very grave face, and said, — 

‘But you do not intend to leave these sick chil- 
dren ?”’ 

‘* Sick,’’ Grace exclaimed; ‘‘ why, uncle Frank, they 
are perfectly well, both of them. See how rosy they 
look ! ”’ 

‘‘This one is rosy with a high fever; but the other, 
oh! how pale she is! Is it possible that you don’t 
know how very ill they are?”’ 

Then he pretended to feel their pulses, and then he 
shook his head, and said to himself, ‘‘ I am sorry, sorry ;”’ 
and then he began to feel in his pockets in great haste. 
At last he jumped up with a very distressed face, and 
said that he must go at once to the village to get medi- 
cine for them. Grace looked very scber. She thought 
we were going to lose the ride; and I felt sober, for I 
did not understand who the gentleman was, or where he 
was going to take us. When Mrs. Earniste came in, he 
told her that he was going to town on business; that 
after dinner he would take us home with him, if our 
children were well enough to be left. 

“‘We will take them with us, uncle Frank,’’ said 
Grace. 

‘‘ Ah well,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps that might do; but I 
am shocked to see them so ill.” 

He rode away in great haste, and Mrs. Earniste came 
up to help us to dress, and to read my mother’s note to 
me. It had some pleasant news in it, —the note had. 
Aunt Mary has been to Vermont, and brought home a 
little adopted daughter, a happy little girl, just May’s 
age; and I shall see her when I go home. Mother 
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wrote that Annie had made a very long visit; but she 
was perfectly willing that I should spend a few days 
with cousin Estelle, if I wished. I asked if that was 
where we were going ; and Grace said, ‘“‘ Why, yes, Annie. 
Don’t you know? ‘That was cousin Stella’s father, — 
our uncle Frank! Isn’t he a very funny man, mam- 
ma ?”’ 

I shall put away my Journal now, and not write in it 
any more until I come back; for I want to have a real 
good time, and not pore over journals every day. ' 

‘¢ Annie, don’t write any more now. You can write 
beautifully at Stella’s little writing-desk. Oh, you will 
have a great many things to write about at uncle’s 
house! But put the book in the carpet-bag now, and 
come and help me to get Rosa and Ally ready. If they 
are so very ill, we had better put them directly to bed, 
and take bedstead and all. Don’t you think so?”’ This 
is what Grace says. She has scampered down stairs 
with the nightgowns and bedstead, and I must scamper 
too; but it makes me laugh so, to think of their being 
made sick, and Rosa so pale! that great red-cheeked 
girl! The very reason we named her Rosa was on 
account of her crimson cheeks. Well, Journal, I think 
I will do as Grace says, and take you with me after all, 
though I am so very tired. 

Friday morning, 14, at uncle Frank’s house, Sea- 
wood. — Cousin Stella* has been sweeping and dusting 
the parlors and the hall, singing as fast and loud as she 
could sing. Now she is dressing her little sisters for 
school, and I have her writing-desk at a pleasant window 
in her room. I can see lots of children running through 


the street, over there, to school, and hear the school- 
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bells, ever so many of them, ringing: This afternoon 
we are going with Marian and Amy; but this morning 
we are going to make some calls with Stella. Grace 
is sitting on the door-step under this window, making 
a wreath of flowers for little Arthur; and there is a 
sweet, pretty little girl, with a white cape bonnet on, sit- 
ting with them. I wonder who she is. 

Uncle Frank is a funny man. He keeps calling all 
the children by wrong names, just as if he forgot. He 
has just gone in to the door, and said to the little girl, 
‘You told me your name was Peter, did you? Good 
morning, Peter: I am very happy to see you.” The 
little girl does not say any thing: she only laughs. This 
morning he read the newspaper at the breakfast-table ; 
and he began to read aloud, that Miss Grace Margaret 
Earniste, and her friend Miss Anna Ashton Gray, had 
arrived in town ; and , I cannot remember the great 
long sentence he read about it; and I didn’t know what 
it meant, till Estelle’s mother said, ‘‘ Annie doesn’t un- 
derstand your way of reading the newspaper, as the rest 
of us do;”’ and Arnold said, ‘‘I wish father would pub- 
lish a newspaper of his own. It would be much more 
interesting than this one.’’ Grace laughed, and I found 
out that he was joking. He called me to come and see 
if what he read was not really there, and I saw that it 
really was not; but in the place a long advertisement 
of a managerie, with pictures of ostriches, kangaroos, 
and elephants. 

Saturday morning. — The school was very pleasant 
yesterday afternoon. I liked the teacher; and I think I 
should like the scholars, some of them very much. But 

the morning walk with Estelle was better still. She 
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took us through a long street, beside a wide, blue river ; 
and we could see the ocean a great way off, and light- 
houses and white sails far out to sea. We walked a 
long way, and at last went into a white-looking house 
close down by the water. An old lady opened the entry 
door to meet us; and, as soon as she saw Estelle, she 
seemed so glad that she almost cried. She called us 
‘dear little gals,”’ and told how Amy and Marian came 
down to see her, and how many ‘ friends’’ she had, — 
‘dear, kind friends ;”’ and how good God had been to 
her all her life, in giving her such kind friends. And 
when she told how many of them God had taken away, 
she cried so that it made us feel afraid and very sorrow- 
ful. Estelle talked with her, and looked so happy that 
the old lady smiled again, and told her that she had 
heard she was going away ona long journey. Estelle 
only smiled; and the old lady said, that she hoped that 
the friends, whoever they were, would be good and kind 
enough, as they ought to be. ‘‘It will be hard to part 
from you, dear creetur ; but young people loves to travel, 
and it’s best they should: well, I hope you'll be happy, 
dear, and God bless you. But you'll come to see me 
again, before you go.” 

‘“Oh yes, indeed,” Estelle said, “ever so many 
times |” ° 

Walking home, Stella told us a great deal about Mrs. 
Gradefoll, — that is the old lady’s name, — how much she 
had suffered; how hard she had worked; how poor she 
was, and yet always contented, and always telling how 
kind God had been to her. ‘‘ Everybody likes to go 
and see her; to help and take care of her, because she 
is cheerful and trusting. She never complains or mur- 
murs.”’ 
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We did not ask what she meant when she talked about 
parting with Estelle, though we wanted to know very 
much. In the evening, when we went up stairs to bed, 
Amy told us; but I cannot write any more now. 

Sunday afternoon. — Mr. Earniste came last evening, 
and stayed to preach to-day ; and they are all down in the 
parlor talking now. I want to hear what they are say- 
ing; but I must write how sweetly Stella sang in the 
Sunday-school this morning, and how glad every one 
was to see her. The rest I must write about to-morrow, 
if I have time. 

Monday morning. — Mr. Earniste and Estelle have 
gone to make calls. Arnold is drawing Arthur in his 
carriage, and Grace is with him. It is very quiet here; 
but I have so much to write, — where shall I begin? 
Estelle is going to Europe. It was that which Amy 
told us the other evening. Grace and I were both sorry ; 
we did not know why, but Amy never seems sorry about 
any thing. She said, on the whole, she thought she 
was rather glad. ‘‘Why, you know, she will go to 
beautiful places, and be very happy; and I can write 
letters to her. Besides, I can do more as I please when 
Stella isn’t here. Whenever I want to do any thing 
she doesn’t like, I tell her I must do it; and she says, 
‘Well, think about it, and do what is right, sister ;’ and, 
after that, somehow I can’t do it, if I wish to ever so 
much.” 

I asked her if it was that which made Stella run up 
and down stairs so fast, and sing so joyfully. 

‘What! going to Europe? Oh, no! She always 
dances and sings. She is always joyful; perhaps a Jittle 
more so now.” 
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Last evening we had such a beautiful time, talking 
and telling stories about conscience, that I must not 
begin to write about it now. But it was so pleasant 
sitting there upon the front steps, in the moonlight, with 
the great elm waving over us, and Estelle sitting with 
us; I on one side, and Grace on the other, and Marian 
on one of the lower steps at her feet; and Estelle was 
so beautiful with her white dress and the pansies (she 
wears pansies, instead of a breast-pin, almost every day), 
that I must have it in my Journal to read over when I 
am grown up avery old lady. But oh! how weary it 
will make me to write so much ! 

Shaloe Glen, Tuesday, 18. — Here we are back 
again, and I am glad, though it was so merry at “‘ uncle 
Frank’s,’”’ and although I do love Estelle dearly. Mr. 
Earniste did not talk much, while we were riding home 
last evening ; but it was so pleasant that we all sat quiet, 
and looked, thinking happy thoughts. Mrs. Earniste 
was very glad to see us. She kissed me almost as much 
as she did Grace. It seemed very strange, though, to be 
up and drinking tea so late. Lena had put little vases 
of sweet peas and verbenas in our rooms; they looked 
so neat and pretty when we went to bed, that I felt very 
happy to see them again; and went to sleep, feeling as 
if I were some child, better and happier than Annie 
Gray. We are going to walk with Lena and the twins 
now; but this afternoon I shall begin to write the Sun- 
day evening conscience stories, before I forget them. 
How much May will like to hear them when I get 
home! and going home, how soon that will be! — only 


four more days here. F. E. H. 
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THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


From the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the -idea of a 
north-west passage first found favor in England, to the 
present day, there have been upward of thirty attempts 
made by the British ships to effect this difficult object. 
One of the first attempts made was by the gallant Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, who took his departure from Rad- 
cliffe, on his fatal voyage to discover a north-east passage, 
on the 20th of May, 1553. He sailed with great pomp 
by Greenwich, where the court then resided. The tra- 
dition of their fate informs us that they were frozen to 
death, and that in this state they were found the follow- 
ing year by some Russians. 

Gaspard Cortesius, or Cortereal, and his brother Mi- 
chael, had before perished in the same research. So the 
Venetian, Sebastian Cabot, employed by Henry VIL, 
had been cast back by an impenetrable barrier of ice, in 
1506. John Varascenus sailed in 1524, under the aus- 
pices of Frances I., King of France ; and he and his crew 
are reported to have been devoured by the savages. Se- 
bastian Gomesius, a Spaniard, took the same route in 
1525; and all the honor he acquired was to bring away 
some Esquimaux. In 1576, the bold navigator, Sir 
Martin Frobisher, discovered, as has been only lately 
shown, Hudson’s Strait. 

In 1596, the Dutch sent out an expedition which dis- 
covered nothing, and barely escaped destruction. Hudson 
made three voyages in the years 1606, 1608, and 1610, 
and gave his name to the immense bay in the north. 
The king of Denmark sent Jans Munk on a voyage of 
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discovery in 1619. His vessel became frozen in the ice, 
and only himself and two companions survived. 

Other navigators, Barrow, Knight, James, Parry, and 
Sir John Ross, have attempted the passage without suc- 
cess, and at the risk of their lives; and the melancholy 
fate of Sir John Franklin will, we trust, prevent any 
further attempts of the kind, and satisfy men that Provi- 
dence has placed there an impassable barrier. —_—ED. 





THE STARS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ARNDT. 


Tue Sun, he starts on his mighty ride 
Round the world ; 
And the Stars, ‘‘O take us with thee,” they cried, 
** Round the world!” 
And the Sun, he scolded: ‘* You stay at home! 
**T would burn your eyes out, you cannot come 
On that fiery ride round the world!” 


And the Stars, to the gentle moon they went, 
In the night, — 
A cloud-throned queen of the firmament 
In the night ; 
“Let us walk With thee the mighty skies, 
Thy soft light never will scorch our eyes,” — 
And she took them companions of night. 


Now- welcome, fair moon, and each darling star, 
In the night! 
Ye understand our hearts from afar, 
In the night! 
Come, light up your fires in the heavenly blue, 
That I may rejoice and be glad with you 
In the friendly pleasures of night. 
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A SHIP CRUSHED BY ICE. 


WHEN daylight broke the next morning, the dangerous 
position in which the ship was placed was seen. On 
every side of us appeared large floes of ice, with several 
icebergs floating, like mountains on a plain, among them; 
while the only opening through which we could escape 
was a narrow passage to the north-east, through which 
we must have come. What made our position the more 
perilous was, that the vast masses of ice were approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to each other, so that we had not a 
moment to lose, if we would effect our escape. 

As the light increased, we saw, at the distance of three 
miles to the westward, another ship in a far worse pre- 
dicament than we were, inasmuch that she was completely 
surrounded by ice, though she still floated in a sort of 
basin. The wind held to the northward, so that we could 
stand clear out of the passage, should it remain open long 
enough. She, by this time, had discovered her own peri- 
lous condition, as we perceived that she had hoisted a 
signal of distress, and we heard the guns she was firing 
to call our attention to her; but regard to our own safety 
compelled us to disregard them, till we had ourselves got 
clear of the ice. 

It was very dreadful to watch the stranger, and to feel 
that we could render her no assistance. All hands were 
at the braces, ready to trim the sails, should the wind 
head us; for, in that case, we should have to beat out of 
the channel, which was every instant growing narrower 
and narrower. The captain stood at the weather gang- 
way, conning the ship. When he saw the ice closing in 
on us, he ordered every stitch of canvas the ship could 
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carry to be set on her, in hopes of carrying her out be- 
fore this should occur. It was a chance whether or not 
we should be nipped. However, I was not so much occu- 
pied with our own danger as not to keep an eye on the 
stranger, and to feel deep interest in her fate. 

I was in the mizen-top ; and, as I possessed a spy-glass, 
I could see clearly all that occurred. The water on which 
she floated was nearly smooth, though covered with foam, 
caused by the masses of ice as they approached each 
other. I looked: she had but a few fathoms of water on 
either side of her. As yet, she floated unharmed. The 
peril was great; but the direction of the ice might change, 
and she might yet be free. Still, on it came with terrific 
force, and I fancied that I could hear the edges grinding 
and crushing together. 

The ice closed on the ill-fated ship. She was probably 
as totally unprepared to resist its pressure as we were. 
At first I thought that it lifted her bodily up; but it was 
not so, I suspect. She was too deep in the water for 
that. Her sides were crushed in; her stout timbers were 
rent into a thousand fragments; her tall masts tottered 
and fell, though still attached to the hull. For an in- 
stant I concluded that the ice must have separated, or 
perhaps the edges broke with the force of the concussion ; 
for, as I gazed, the wrecked mass of hull, and spars, and 
canvas, seemed drawn suddenly downward with irresistible 
force; and a few fragments, which had been hurled by the 
force of the concussion to a distance, were all that remained 
of the hapless vessel. Not a soul of her crew could have 
had time to escape to the ice. 

I looked anxiously; not a speck could be seen stirring 
near the spot. Such, thought I, may be the fate of the 
four hundred and forty human beings on board this ship, 
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ere many minutes are over. I believe that I was the only 
person on board who witnessed the catastrophe. Most of 
the emigrants were below, and the few who were on deck 
were with the crew watching our own progress. 

Still narrower grew the passage. Some of the parts 
we had passed through were already closed. The wind, 
fortunately, held fair; and though it contributed to drive 
the ice faster in on us, it yet favored our escape. The 
ship flew through the water at a great rate, heeling over 
to her ports; but, though at times it seemed as if the 
masts would go over the sides, still the captain held on. 
A minute’s delay might prove our destruction. 

Every one held his breath, as the width of the passage 
decreased, though we had but a short distance more to 
make good before we should be free. 

I must confess that all the time I did not myself feel 
any sense of fear. I thought it was a danger more to be 
apprehended for others than for myself. At length a 
shout from the deck reached my ears, and, looking round, 
I saw that we were on the outside of the floe. We were 
just in time; for, the instant after, the ice met, and the 
passage through which we had come was completely 
closed up. ‘The order was now given to keep the helm 
up, and to square away the yards; and with a flowing 
sheet we ran down the edge of the ice for upwards of 
three miles, before we were clear of it. 

Only then did people begin to inquire what had become 
of the ship we had lately seen. I gave my account; but 
few expressed any great commiseration for the fate of 
those who were lost. Our captain had had enough of 
ice ; so he steered a course to get as fast as possible into 
more southern latitudes. — Selected. 








THE OLD YEAR. 


WE have come, dear little friends, to the last month of 
the year, and the last magazine in the year; and we wish 
to say a few words to you about the year that so soon 
will close. Has it been a good and happy one to you? 
Have you tried, every day, to do what you knew was 
right? Have you been faithful to your duties, and have 
you tried to fill your hearts with love to all men? Then, 
indeed, you have had a good year, and, notwithstanding 
any sadness you may have felt at any time, you have had 
a happy year. 

And, if you have been unfaithful, you all know what 
has been your easily besetting sin. You all know 
wherein you have failed. And these divisions of time 
into years are like little stopping-places on a long jour- 
ney, where we can rest, and look over the ground we 
have come, and see what mistakes we have made in tra- 
velling, and what dangers we have met or escaped. You 
can look back at the end of this year, and see what you 
have done wrong, and in what you might have done bet- 
ter, and then you must let this knowledge of the past 
guide you in the coming year. 

And what have you /earned this year? How much 
more do you feel the goodness and the wisdom of God 
than a year since? How much more do you love to 
think of, and understand the character of Jesus, than you 
did last December? Some of our little friends have been 
taught a deep and lasting lesson, and the snow falls gently 
on the sod that covers the earthly forms they loved. 
They have learned in their childhood the great lesson of 
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mortality, and heaven is to them no longer a far-off 
place, but near, because those they love are there. It 
has been a hard teaching; but, when the first sadness is 
over, they will see how gentle and beautiful it has been; 
and we trust it will lead them to lay up their treasure in 
heaven. 

Have you tried to store your minds with useful know- 
ledge? Have you studied diligently, and neglected no 
opportunity for improvement? Remember, that, if you 
put off learning till you-grow older, the cares of life will 
take up your attention so much that you will not learn 
as easily or as well as in youth. Remember, too, that 
the studious boy or girl becomes the well-educated, intel- 
ligent man or woman. 

When we commenced our charge of this magazine, with 
the year that is just closing, we promised our readers to 
do all in our power to make it a happy year for them. 
We can only say, with regard to our fulfilment of this 
promise, that we have endeavored to make the ‘“‘ Child’s 
Friend ’’ pleasant, varied, and instructive, and as far as 
we knew the tastes and real wants of children, truly a 
‘Friend ”’ to them. 

And we most gratefully remember the many friends 
who have aided us with their wise counsel, with their 
words of encouragement or approval, or with their valua- 
ble contributions to the book itself. Our only acknow- 
ledgment of their kindness must be in renewed efforts 
for the amusement and instruction of our little readers, 
with whom we hope to continue to hold pleasant and un- 
interrupted intercourse through the year that is to come. 
ED. 
ANSWER TO THE EnicMA IN THE OcroBeR Numper. — Summer. 
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